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“MANY THANKS FOR YOUR GOOD OPINION, DR. KILDARE!” SAID RAY'S ANGRY VOICE BEHIND THEM, 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


“Bat he fs, and In her heart she knows 1b, | Tcif, with your brown hair and grey eyes, your 
Why, they were all but before Cougin | sedate waya, might figure as a female Methodiat 
Ray came amongst us; and then, man-like, he | parson |" 

leaves Payche fora fresh face, is caught by the " Thanks,” dryly. ‘‘ I can’t say I feel flattered. 
glitter of golden hair, and the languor of biue | At twenty one doesn’t care for left-handed 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


OHAPTER I. 


“So Dr, Kildare is coming back to-day!” 


says Grace 


head die- 
wish him 





fvoomparsbly lovellax than Ray Kildare, fo all 
para t ay are, for al 
her pink ook white.” 

**Bah!” says Grace, frately, ‘‘I hate fair 
women, and I’m sure I show my generosity there, | 
being fair myself. I would give five years of my | 
life to change my yellow-brown hair and haze! | 
eyes for Payche's nut-brown mop (and it fs a mop) | 
and her dark eyes.” 

"©You'll do very well as you are,” remarks | 
Tcif, with huge condescension, “and you've a 
good complexlon—not too mach pink In it,” 

The sisters laugh ont heartily at this candid | 
criticism, and Grace blushes se AE apc and | 
tries her best not to appear flat } 

" Nobody,” she says, “ would imagine Psyche | 
and I are twins, we are so unlike ; in fact, we 
seem ® family made up of odds-and-eads, You, 


compliments ; bud pray don’t pay any regard fo 
my feelings, but continue your conversation. 
soul has so often been harrowed I am getting 
used to the sensation.” 
"Don’t be an idlot, Trif, 


I was sg Lae 
to remark that Phebe Is the ‘ dear little pled 
darling’ of the fam!ly—the sweet seventeen in 
whom novelists delight !”” 

Phobdve makes a disdainfal moue. 

‘When you showed an unnsual penchant for 
bread and sugar in your nursery cays,” laughs 


Tcif. ‘ What a horrid little gourmand you were, 
and how often I would have slapped you for 
breaking my boys if only I had dared!” 

“What a frightful confeseion for the meok 
Tryphena to make! And you the prospective 
bride of a misslo ! ell, if Arthur had. 
chosen Phoebe I should have commended his taste, 
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Sheavould have been such a plump morsel for 
the cannfbals |” 

“ Perhaps he'll change his mind when he comes 
home,” laughs Phosbe, wickedly, Then barklog 
back to the old subject she says, I wonder how 
Ray will be dressed, and {f Harold is quite as 
pleased with her after a month of her caprices 
as he was before?” 

‘* What I hate in Ray fa ber way of posing as 
an heiress, She taike of her eleven hundred 
pounds as though they were thousands. How 
consoling it fe to know she will spend them all 
on herself. It seems impossible to me even now 
that Harold Kildare should love her.” 

* He doesn’t ; it fe ouly a young man’s fancy, 
and he'll live to repent It,” 

" There spoke the household prophet,” drawls 
Grace. ‘ Well, I hope he will, And now, Trif, 
how shall you receive bride and bridegroom on 
thelr first call $"’ 

“'T aball be positively rude,” breaks In Phoebe, 
‘and I won’t admire Ray's gown, even if it is 
ee ; and I shall say she looks awfully 
agged after her tour, What will you do, 
Grace i” 

**Oh |” rising, “ I shall sweep across the room 
majestically—like this, girls ; and I shall profess 
not to see the doctor's hand. ‘I hope you are 


well,’ I shall say, in a tone which will contradict- 


my words, aud will make him feel embarrassed. 
Then, after ignoring Ray altogether, I shall sink 
me nk ~ nearest chair and become engrossed fn 
3 ! ” 

**You are a couple of thoughtless children ; 
and do you suppoes Psyche would thank you for 
your pains? The wisest way will be to ignore 
the past-——not Ray—not to show by word or look 
that you remember any little tenderness between 
Harold Kildare and Psyche, or that you resent 
hig choice of a wife !” 

“You're always right, Trif; and here are 
father and Psyche! She looks pale. I wonder 
if they passed the Kildares on the road {” 

**It isn’t improbable; thelr train was due 
half-an-hour ago.” 

Mr. Lucerne and hie daughter cross the lawn 
together, and advance towards the open French 
window, Psyche lingering s moment to gather a 
handial of June roses, LEatering, they are 
assailed by numerous questions, which Mr. Lucerne 
answers as best he may, and when he has ended 
the girl breaks in— 

“Ob yes! and we passed Milton Cottage on 
our way Lome; the happy pair had jast arrived, 
and Dr, Kildare was aseleting Ray from the 
chaise.”’ 

“ A one-horse ‘shay’ fen’t much of a convey- 
ance for an heiress!” says Grace, with great 
animus, ‘'‘ How did she look, Psyche?” 

“ Beautifal !” 

*' I thought she did nob seem very well satis- 
fied with her home ; her continental ex 
would serve to make her discontented,” says Mr, 
Lucerne. ‘She walked up the garden-path with 
the air of a queen!” 

“Queens ‘waddle’ sometimes,” interrupts 
Grace, irreverently ; but her remark is received 
with an indulgent smile, and the Rector goee on 
as though he has suffered no interruption. 

‘* Poor old Martha was waiting in the porch to 

welcome them, and Ray passed her with a curt 
nod. Iam very much afraid Kiidare hae made 
és bargain |” 
"T wish Ray bad never come here,” says Trif, 
darting a keen glance at Psyche; ‘isn’t ib diffi- 
cult, father, to believe she fs Uncle Bert's own 
daughter 1” 

Pysche moves to the window. 

Perhaps you are all misjudging her; she 
may have shown only the worst side of her 
nature to us, and she is lovely enough to bewitch 
any man.” 

She speaks quite quletly—guite steadily, with 
never a quiver of the tender mouth, or any added 
pallor on her pretty face, and when she has ended 
abe takes up her hat and walks towards the 


door. 

“Trlf, I wish you would order tea a Mitle 
earlier? My head aches, and I feel utterly 
fagged |” 


“* Tt shall be served in less than half-an-hour,” 
aud she watches the young, slight figure from 





the room, sighing » little to herself, for Trif’e 
> very tender and aiatien ees 

lighters are not very com tary or de- 
monsbrative to each other, they are all sincerely 
attached ; and the sorrow which has fallen u 
Pysche (and of which she never speaks) is felt 
very keenly by the other three. 

Meanwhile Psyche has reached her room, and 
is sitting by the open window round which houey- 
suckle and June roses weave sweetest lands ; 
and the lovely young eyes are dim with aushed 
tears as they rest on the gables and chimneys of 
Milton Oottsge—the home she had once thought 
to call her own. It is neither large nor - 
tious, but there fs no loveller epot to on 
earth; and now her cousin and rival reigns 
supreme there, and she fe alone ! 

Only last January Harold Kildare had been 
her constant companion, until folks coupled their 
names, and her sisters delighted to tease her 
about her “ medicine man.” 

He had never told her he loved her; bub are 
there not looks aud tones infinitely more eloquent 
than words?! She had been very happy then, 
environed by his protecting tenderness, and she 
looked forward tos busy life spent with him 
with as much joy as most girls feel at the pros- 
pect of boundless wealth and pleasure, ¥ 

Then Ray Compton, her beautiful cousin, came 
to Wilford, and the Lucernes had welcomed her 
warmly, because she was an orphan. But from 
the hour of her arrival Harold Kildare changed — 
only thé night before he had kissed Psyche 
Shins he told peod- cet wel Wileneae be 


should see her father in the morning. And the | 


girl had gone to her room fall of trembling, 


passionate joy, 

Bat in the merning Ray burst upon him fn all 
her blonde beauty, and he forgot to ask if the 
casket contained a jewel, being caught by the 
outaide glitter. 

Day sfter day Psyche waited for him to speak, 
and at last was compelled to admit to herself 
that he was learning to caré for Ray. ‘he girl 
was very brave, but her sisters read her secret, 
sald ter anything $0 Poyebe ndooteme 

to say ‘ 

Then one day the whole honeshold was elec- 
trified by the Rector’s announcement that Harold 
and Ray were engaged, and had asked his consent 
to an early 

Mr. Lucerne had formed a very just estimate 
of his niece’s character, and utterly refused to 
— the wedding until she was " more sure of 

own heart,” and although the lovers chafed 
against his will they apparently submitted. 

Perhaps if had encountered no opposition, 
she would soon have wearled of her latest whim, 
as she had done of previous lovers, but the 
course Mr. Lucerne adopted roused her to violent 
opposition, 

So one morning, a month before the com- 
mencement of this story, she drove to the 
nearest town with Harold, and was married. 


The young couple went away ab once, perhaps 
because the 


felt some degree of 
shame, and knew that the one blot on his 
hitherto stainless name wae his treatment of 
Psyche. 

It is of all these things that the girl ia think- 
ing vo abe ie eee, clas Aemms and 
slightly parted lips. Once, in a sud xysm 
of pain, she biotes her fol ost her situa, taesien 


ing,— : 

Tob, Harold ! Harold! how can I bear it?” 

Bat Trif'a step fs on the etairs, and once more 
the poor child calls her pride to her aid, and, 
catching up a bock, appears to be wholly en- 
grossed by ft. Bat Trif is not deceived, and 
there are tears in her true eyes as she lays her 
hands on Psyche’s shoulders. ' 

“Tt fs bard for you, my dear!” she says, 
tremulously, “I wieh I could suffer for you. 

Under this unwonted tenderness Peyche almost 
breaks down, 

"Don’t, Trif ; anything is easler to\bear than 
Ba cer" Let me alone a moment.” 

“T wish I could punish him as he deserves,” 
cries the other, clenching her little hands, “It 
is smell mercy he would receive, even though he 


pleaded as eloquently as De 
“Why will you persist in blaming him!” 





July 22, 1899, 
passionately, “If I was fool enough to think h- 
loved rms, and to grow to care for him, was it his 


fanlt? Perhaps I showed him too plainly thar 
I—that I was nob Indifferent to him, and men 
don’t like to be pursued,” 

“ Oh, Psyche | as if you could pursue any man: 
sy he gave you jast cause to believe he cared 
‘or you,” 

Say no more on the subject; and pleas 
— I have forgotten all, Now let un go 
tea,” 

* Bat,” urges Trif; “they will call on ws to- 
morrow. Shall you see them !” 

"It Ob, yes! Why not! Iam-all anxiety 
to offer my congratulations personally, Oh!” 
with a little hysterical laugh. "I wonder how 
Ray will with ber siaall stafi of servants * 
What a hash will make of the cooking! I 
think I shall volunteer to take that part of the 
work off her shoulders—just out of consideration 
for Dr. Kfldare’s ” 

She runs and delights her father 
with her quaint conceite and merry jests ; bot 
Grace, looking at her steadily, eays, with good- 
natured satire,— 

*¢ Well, if my headaches had such an effect on 
my spirite as yours have, I would pray for one 
every day.” 

“Grace! Grace!” remonstrates the Rector, 
** how fiippantly you talk !”’ 

* Just as a set-off to your profound conver- 
sation, my dear,” she retorts, with a laugh, 





‘OHAPTER Il. 
Wey the Kildares pey their visit to the 
Rectory Psyche is out; for which fact Harold is 
devout!y thankful. But the following day, av he 
is driving slowly home, to his intense embarrass- 
ment he sees her coming towards him. Bat the 
girl is quite prepared to mest him, and advances, 


y: 

Bhd ch Ape bre goa 
she says, iy. ‘‘It was sucha t- 
ment “ me not to see Ray. I shall make a 
pont of coming to the Cottage this afternoon.” 

“Do,” he answers, ag egy AE tang = og if, 
indeed, he bas not hurt her. king Into the 
aweet flushed face and clear eyes, he {s inclined 
to belleve not, “Ray feele lonely after our gay 
time, and I think she misses you all more than 
she cares to say. And Iam so much from home 
that It fs dull for her.” 

“Naturally, How well you are looking! Ray 
evidently excellent care of you. Now I 
am going to Granny sdbye! "Tal = not stay 
here gossiping. Good-bye ! y to expect 
me 


Setiabed that he has not touched ber heart 
the young doctor drives off, unconsclous of the 
wild, wet eyes which watch his golng, and deaf 
to the sweet, sad voice sighing out his name to 
the west wind. 

Just now he is very content with his lod ; very 

mad of his beautiful young wife, and be 
| se A that she is all he has ted her— 
sweet and loving as she is beautifal, that she will 
fill and crown his life with all good things. 
Whilst the glamour of her beauty still holds him 
cay ist she is atii) tender In ‘ways sand 
speech—he does not realize that hie so-called love 
is really no more than “a yquog man’s fancy,” and 
he does not gnees how near the awekening {s. 

oe eae one morning, as Ray 
In-her chair reading the latest novel, 
thrusts in her head. 

“it ma'am, what'll you gle the 


doctor for 
jin 0b, I don’t know, Martha+- please your- 


“T’'ve made all the dishes as I know on,” say® 
Martha, advancing now; “and I guess he’s 


can't manage custards and 

and I thought, maybe, you'd do that part o” 
Rsy lifts her forget-me-not eyes to the old 

woman's, t 


* You must look in your cookery-book, Marthe, 
Yili pakaren kare-ciad ook.” ‘ 
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"Well, I never!” says Martha, with up- 
ilfved hands, ‘* Miss Paycheain’t too proud tomake 
hae pn ub Wallg vo ‘oh, Tve tect 

80 ve secn 

"em mend and make their ow frocks, and toss 


up beds—— 

rw That will do, Martha; you preeume too far 
on your position here |” 

The old woman goes, nolsfly closing the door 


her. 

** Presume too far, do I, ma’am ?” she mutters, 
*'P'raps I do for your likin’; but master won't 
turn me off; no, not even to you. Ah! 
why couldn’t he be content with Miss Psyche ! 
She's the beautifullest and best o’ ladies as I 
know on!” and, sighing deeply, she returns to 
the kitchen. 


peo achnme dt “mm vnc he eae A de 
old for service, and her place should be filled by 
an abler wornan with mors modern {deas. Bat to 
this Harold will not listen. 

“Tt would kill her, my darling, to be thrust 
out of the cottage. She has lived Lere ever since 
she was fourteen.’ 
remain until she fs fourscore,” 
» “And—and she fe so insolent,” 

Oh,” amiling, “it is her way; poor old soul, 
ahe means no fll |” 

Bat his defence of Martha angers her more 
bor adhe confess, and her manner towards 

servant grows dally more arrogant, until 
Martha fs heard to say she hates her. 

“"Tain’t no manner o' use tryin’ to please 
her,” she says, one day, to Grace. ‘ She’s 
mors fancies than a spiled child, and more airs 
OF gi ponds tha 

course ” res that young 
lady, cheerfully, ‘and she is as selfish as she 
can be, We are all heartily ashamed of her; 
even father, and you koow he always tries to 
think the best of Pe 

“Yes; but she jeet turns the young men 
clean daft. Why there’s that young require, 
Colia Renfrew, says she’s the loveliest woman 
for miles around; and, " your pardon, 
miss, I don’) know te Bool eyes are. Lor’ 
bless you, you can buy o” dolis as good- 
lookin’ as her at any toy shop.” 


‘Grace laughs ty. 
srtha,” and’ odding ted ban 
5] bye, walks 
orlekly home, “And I will mete D ay 
after confi this conversation to Phosbe, “ 
will say that Ray might be content, and leave 
the single men to us, There aren’t many ell- 
gible young fellows round here, and there's a 
wonderful and fearfal quantity of women !” 
‘Are you afraid cof being an old maid, 
Gracie? Believe me, my dear, you may hops a 
ittle longer yet; at nineteen one doesn’t gene- 
rally despalr.’ 
_ Shortly after this conversation Ray is an- 
ounced. She finds no one but Psyche In the 
room (Gracie and Phosbe havivg at the 
sound of her voice), and advances with ott- 
hed hands, 


' 


a 


i 


“My dear, I sm ao pleased to find yorr-alone, 
T have come to ask such # very great favour of 
‘ou ” 


your 
ou would teach 
favourite @ . Lam so 


hh ‘be glad,” Payche answers, {feeling 
pleased that at last Ray was learning to consalt 
ber husband's tastes, ‘'I will come up to- 
morrow morning.” 

" Thanks, aly tents tak lh we beg tee 
Uttle plot secret from him until I have mastered 
all the terrible details, I want to sarpriee him.” 

Her request seems very nataral to Psyche, 
who is by no means auspicious, and she does not 
think {ft necessary to enlighten her sisters 28 to 





On the first morniog she makes her appear- 
ance {n the kftchen, wearlug a white lace apron 
trimmed with pale blue ribbons, and Martha 
eyes her with great disfavour. 

"Lor'| mieses,-you aln’t goin’ to cook in that 
Som thing? It ain’t no mortal use, Why 

on’ you wear « sentible thing like Miss 
Peyche’s |” 

Ray aoe to answer, and seating herself, 
watches Psyche repidiy preparing custards, 
jelifes, and other dolioaciee, At last she remarks, 
with o affected yawn,— 

pon my word, coz, you shonld have been 
born a grade lower, Your vocation fs certainly 
. As for me, I am perfectly helpless,” 

“Never said a truer word {n your life,” mut- 

aS Martha, sotto a . . sm, 
e@ next morning Ray does not appear at 
and when Psyche goes to summon her, says 


lazily,— 
My dear little soul, I shall never do enuihns 
great, and shall be unfeignedly thankful if you 
will cover up my imperfections, As you will 
have the work, so shall you have the credit,” 

“To fs not that I wish,” Psyche says, in a 
troubled way ; ‘and really, Ray, you should do 
your best, for I may not always be able to assist 
you, 

“We will trust to Providence, my dear,” care- 
leasly, “ It's useless. to. worry oneself about s 
thing which may neyer happen. You aren't 
going to be married, are you!” with covert 
scorn, because she fz nob unmindfal of Harold's 

penchant for Payche, 

** Not jast yet,” lightly. ‘When the time 
gs a ogy shall not remain in ignorance.” 

Psyche does not know that her dainty dishes 
sre presented to Dr, Kildare as the work of his 
wife's fair fingers, or she might be a little Indig- 
nant that Ray recelves his praises so calmly. 
But Martha listens as she waits at table, and 
determines soon or late to rout the enemy. 

One day she brings in a specially good blanc 
mange, and with the freedom her master allows 


her, s3¥5,-— 

"Miss Pysche’s reg’lar beat herself to-day, 
She's as good as a French cook!” 

What do you mean, Martha!” Inquires the 
doctor, who is tempted to believe her crazy. 

‘€ Lor’, now!” she ejaculates, with sham regret, 
“what a stupld old womanIam. I thought as 
how you knew ‘twas Miss Psyche what “makes 
all these beautiful dishes! I’m eure I ask your 

on, ma’am, ff I’ve blurted out a secret,”’ and 

from the room she gave vent to low, 

but hearty laughter. “I've paid one off the 

score then!” she says to. herself; “ there ain’t 
many can beat me at that,” 

Harold turns to Ray. 

"Ie it true?” he asks, more sterniy than she 
haz ever heard him speak. ‘And you have not 
only imposed upon her, but taken all praise to 
yourself? I hate deceit in any form.” 

She finds some way to pacify him, but from 
that day his trust in her fs less assured ; and 

this she bitterly resents it, She begins, 
too, to find her quiet life very irksome, to long 
for excitement. 

She finds that she {s but a very insignificant 
member se society, despite all her beauty and 








be brighter and stronger, aud quite ready to 
laugh at yourown laments.” 

Bub when the epring comes"and her baby is 
born she grows more petulant stfll, Sheis essen- 
tially an unwomanly woman, and when they tel! 
her that the child lives, her firat thonght Is that 
her own expenses must be reduced, that ttle 
luxuries must be foregone, little pleasures fore- 
sworn; and hiding her face in ber pillows she 
sobs bitterly, 

Later, Pyache steals Into her room, and with 
tearfal eyes and tender voice tells her the little 
one bas away quietly. She has expected 
wiid cries and laments, but to her horror Ray 
seems more relleved than otherwise. 

Perhaps it {s now that the last germs of esteem 
for her dies out of Harold’s heart; perhaps, 
never until this bitter hour does he recognise 
the awful shallowness of her nature, her mean- 
ness, her utter inability to understand hin. 

He is paying dearly for bis fancy, and knowing 
that he bi ffs only to blame for his misery, 
he fs moat tender to her. 

But she does not care now to please him ; she 
has wearled of him and her qulet home, as years 
ago she wearled of her toys; she has no literary 
or artistic tastes, and Harold's purenits fail to 
interest her, 

So when an {nvitation from an old school-friend 
urging her to visit her arrives she fz most anxious 


to go. 

“Oh, Harold!” she anys, ecetatically, clasping 
her hands, “I must go. I have always longed 
to spend a season in town, and never had auc 
an excellent opportunity as this. Mre. Rawson 
is immensely rich, and moves In the best society. 
Tam quite eure you can spare m?, Martha can 
manage 90 nicely when she chooses, 

The young husband sighs. Is he thinking 
of the fair, eweet woman he might have called 
his own, and who In his mad folly he so 
cruelly forsook 1 Who can tell ! But he answers 
quietly, — 

** How long do you purpose staying, Ray?” 

“Why, Milly invites me for three months. 
They will soon pass. Say I may go?” 

“ Please yourself, Ray ; they will be very dull 
months to me.” 

“Oh!” carelessly ; “you must go down to the 
Rectory ; the girls will amuse you.” 

He turns away aick at heart. 

“Oh, fool! fool that I am!” he mubters, 
"To was for her I forsook Payche |’ 


OHAPTER III. 


So Ray goes to town, and Harold stays on 
alone at the Cottage, Old Martha is fiercely 
indignant at the ‘‘ mistrese’s conduct,” and does 


her best to make Harold comfortable. But her 
faithfal old heart bleads to see the t change 
fn him. He grows careworn and |» his 
eyes have a dissatisfied look, and whole 


manner is expreasive of weariness. 

He would go to the Rectory if he dared, but 
he fs afraid of his reception there now Ray !s 
from home, and deep in his heart fs the know- 
ledge that tt would not be well to see much of 
Payche. His fancy for his wife has died out—it 
might have lived and blossomed Into real love 

Ray been a womanly woman—but now the 
old aud tender devotion has revived, and he 
hates himself, because at heart he is false to the 
wife of his choice. 

Oh, fool, and blind | not to distingufsh between 
the gem and the sparkling {mftation ! 

Day after day he fights with his mee Sees 
atter night, tossing on his bed he tells he 
‘will forget, and then calls on Peyche’s name 
with terrible anguish. Surely now the girl fs 

His suffering trebles hers, for f*« he 
not the victim of a fruitless remorse} Does he 
not know he bas ruined his whole life’s happl- 
news? Truly he Is psying dearly for his folly. 

Weeks come and go, aud folks gosslp amougst 
themselves about the doctor's wife, and are nob 
sparing {n the epithets they hur! upon her, 
remark on Harold's worn look, his utter - 
nees, his seclusion from socfaty, 

“Ab!” says Martha to an old crony, "his 
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was the one mistake of bis life ; he ought 
married Miss Psyche—not but all the 
girls are good ’une—but this woman |-- 
what he see to love in her, for 
d like a spied child ; and when 
(and that’s pretty often) 


Phebe, and with a 
it her pretty plamp hand 


fs shameful! We have 
whole weeks, except at 
alt in front of us, we 
to study the shape of 
nape of your neck! Why have 
tirely! What have we 
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with a saucy little laugh. “But do come up 
looking awfully 
0 SY AE ee no Pep Cala care 
you !” 

He thinks bitterly that his wife cares less than 
nothing what becomes of him, but he answers 


Ee 


i 

“Vil come. Perhaps you will give me a little 
mausic ; and, Phoebe, you don't know how fully I 

appreciate your kindness }” 
Oh, nonsense ! we shall be glad to have you. 
We get so unutterably bored with each other's 
society sometimes, it will be quite a deed of 
charity to enliven our evenings, Good-bye; 


for thought, he rates soundly for con- 
senting to go where temptation awalte him, 
Dut none the less, as evening comes on, he finde 
hiaeelf entering the hospitable doore of the 


He ls received cordially by Trif and Phobe, 
@istantly by Grace ; and then, as Psyche comes 
forward his heart beats madly againet his side, 
and his haggard face grows paler, but she Is very 


ulet, very 

“ Father will be so sorry to lose your society. 
He has gone to visit a sick woman, and we must 
do our best to supply his place,” 

He cannot tell what he says, he is so wildly 
and deliriously happy to be near her once again, 
te look into the clear depths of those wonderful 
‘brown eyes. Oh! how could he ever have failed 
her? Now, there is not a hair of her head that 
is not precious to him. 

Clearly, he must not come here again, the 
“— and temptation are too great. He moves 

speaks to-night like one in a dream, and 
Grace is glad, thinking to herself, “ After all, he 
ta unhappy ; he loves Psyche still, and longs for 
the quiet evenings we used to have.” 

The girls play and sing to him; shat Is, Grace 
| Psyche do—the others have no musical 


t. 

“Oh!” says Trif, when asked once to sing, 
“I never yet heard of an owl’s voice being ad- 
mired, and mine fs such an unmistakable hoot 
that Pil spare you the {nfliction of hearing it, 
Phoebe and I like music but we can’t make It, 
Her voice ls as big as a tom-tite, and her play- 
‘ng is one sweetly sustained thump. I don’t 
play.’ 

Once, when Grace Is giving them a tender 
and perfect rendering of Mendelesohn’s songe 
without words, H walke towards Psyche, 
who Is standing at the open window. is 
wearing a white dress with a cluster of purple 
pansies at her throat and waist, and despite her 
pallor has never bsen so lovely to the young man 
as now. She turns to him with a faint smile, 
and her sweet calm eyes mest his fearlesely, 

“ When did you hear from Ray last? And is 
she having a good time?” 

“Yesterday, and she Is positively wild with 
delight over her successes. She tells me that 
Mrs, Rawson cannot possibly spare her until 
the close oi the season,” and here a note of 
bitterness unconsciously creeps into his voice, 





The girl beside him is not deaf to it, and 
poo P mi aches for him, but she says very 
gentiy,— 

“Ray is young and very beautiful. One 
scarcely wonders she finds. her visit so 
Pleasant,” 

“You are an angel, Psyche!" he cries, quickly. 
“Few women would excuse her wanton neglect 
of her home and me.” 

“Hash! I cannot leten to such words,” a 
suspicion of anger in her young sweet voice, “ She 
is your wife ; you chose her from amongst all the 
women you knew to your name. If now 
you are dissatisfied, at Tosh courageous enough 
to hide your pain and discontent.” 

He stands looking sorrowfully down at her, 
such love, such pain in his eyes that ber own 
fill with tears, and she averts her face that 
ve ot ee ee ree me & he 


“You are right,” he says, after a pause, 
“you always are, I justly deserved your 
rebuke.” 


Grace is still playing, Trif and Phobe have 
sauntered into the garden. Just for a few 
blissful, terrible moments be has her to him- 
tongue ssems tiled. He may not 
the past, he will not think of the future, 
ie anfelgnedly relieved when Psyche 


3 
a8 
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closes he intends coming home. It is time the 
Hall was ; it must be four years now 
since it was occupled.’”’ 


be 
always a nice lad, and we were great friends. I 
suppose he is considered of some importance in 
‘ society’ now 1” 

“That is beyond doubt You see he has a 
princely income, 7 er and @ pre- 
possessing person, He ly pass a season 
unscathed, when there are so many matchmaking 
mammas and worldly daughters to cope with, 

*T hate to hear you speak so!’ the girl says, 
passlonately, “ For your dead mother’s sake, 
and by the reverence you owe her, don’t drop 
into that detestable habit of traducing women.” 

“Tf declare,” says Trif's voice behind them, 
"you two are quarrelliog! Who or what is the 
bone of contention 1” 

“ We are not quarrelling, Miss Lucerne ; I am 
undergolog a severe lecture upon my short- 
comings,” saye Harold, lightly ; and satisfied that 
he is indulging in no reminiscences of the past 
Trif moves away again. Bat, fearful of further 
interruptionr, he se'ges this opportanfty for 
farther speech with Psyche. 

* I bebayed badly to you not so long ago,” he 
says, hurriedly, “and none bub a generous 
woman would forgive me as you have done, 
Thank HeavenI did not wound you!” (he does 
not see the quick clasping of her little hands, or 
he might not be quite so sure of this), “And 
now your very goodness emboldens me to ask 
farther mercy from ycu. If sometimes you 
would leb me come here at night—the very 
atmosphere of this house does me good—am I 
asking too much!” _. 

“Indeed, no,” very quietly ; ‘‘ we shall always 
be pleased to see you.” 

The music suddenly ceases, and Grace aske, 
languidly,— 

=i is Ray coming home?” 

“TI cannot tell, Mise Grace, bub it wil} not be 
for some weeks yet.” 

“Ah! Don’t you find it lonely? And ien’t 

it rather strange for a» young wile to run off to 
town for an indefinite period 1 Folks are apt 
to talk, especially in villages,” 
It Is in vain Peyche glances entreatingly at her. 
The girl is determined to repay Harold In a 
measure for the pain she knows he has made 
Payche suffer; and she goes on in the same 
languid way,— 

**Bat Rey was always more fond of pleasure 
than home, and so soon weamied of persons or 





things, She was always craving for change, 
Aren’t you afraid, Dr. Kildare,” with a little 
laugh, “ that she may grow so In love with her 
freedom as to be unw to give it ap?” 


at last peace and content may come to him. 
Week follows week, and R 

lesa frequent until they almost cease ; and when, 

indeed, vp By arrive they are so constrained 

and brief t sa Rcempes them aside with 
wing {or ce . 

wie thinks of all the weary years he may have 

to live—all spent with her—and wonders how 

shall bear them ; and at last he determines to 

to town and bring her back ; perhaps, because 

dare no longer trust himeelf so much in Peyche's 


With him to resolve is to do, and one night at 
the close of May he finds himself in Mrs. Raw- 
son’s hall, When the footman hears his name 
he {is all courtesy, and informs him that Mrs, 
Rawson and Mrs. Kildare have gone to a great 
ball given by an American lady. 

He furnishes him, too, with the address, and 
as Harold turns away from the house, runs down 
to the servants’ hall to impart his news. 

“Tsay, that stern-looking gent. le Mrs, K.ildare’s 
husband! It’s doosid strange the way these 


ep beauties keep their lords and masters 
the background.” 


Yes,” agsents the cook, with some acerbity, 
“{f they was poor women they’d be all that's 
bad. Lor’, what a difference a fine name 
makes |” 

Meanwhile, Harold hurries towards Mrs. 
Mitchell’s, and fs admitted without inquiry, 
despite his dusty — and evident air of 
haviog performed a long journey, 

rey goes up the broad staircase, brilliant 
w'th flowers, the strains of dance music are borne 
towards him, and the haunting notes recall 
Psyche to his mind. 

Angry with himself that this should be, he 
quickens his steps still more, and enters the ball- 
room, which is all ablaze with lights, and faint 
with the odour of many flowers, the fragrance 
exhaled from women’s robes. 

Then he to think he has done a foolish 
thing in g here, end hesitates whether to 
advance or retreat. He has taken up his position 
behind some ferns and jas. In front of him 


dancers hirl fy er = 
Ms begins tay to epeculate upon Ray’s greet- 


© Will she be lad or to see him? Will 
she return gly to the quiet home she 
loathed awhile ago! Would it be wiser to leave 
without seeing her ?” 

Before he can arrive at any—decision some 
words uttered by one of the men before him 
arrest his attention. 

“That young fool Renfrew is making himself 
conspicaous again with ‘ the Kildare.’” 

“She is very lovely,” says the other ; "but 
what is her husband about to leave her so much 
to herself? She fs the most notorious of married 
flirts this season.” 

Harold’s brain seems to reel, Is it thus men 
speak of his wife, the woman to whose kee) 
he has entrusted his hitherto stainless name? A 
great wave of rage sweeps over him, a mighty 
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ep the bonds which hold him, to 
off for ever from his loveless wife, 
whose beauty has proved her only dower. 

Then swift as lightning comes the thorghtthat 
he has even as she—if not in deed, at least 
in thought ; that all his heart has gone from her ; 
that he has returned to his old allegiance. He 

in spirit, — 

“ Heaven forgive me! Who am | that I should 
a ag 

he listens again to the careless chatter of 
the two friends. - 

“T hear that‘ the Kildare’ {fs an heiress in 
her own right; that her husband is a country 
doctor of very small means (why the deuce did 
she marry him‘) and Renfrew isa near neighbour 
"aw ea 

‘Then ve ample opportunity to 
improve his friendship with the Iedy in ques- 
tion,” reporte thé other, with a disagreeable 
laugh. “By Jove! they are golng to sit ont 
the dance! Well, she is lovely encugh to make 
ee = young beggar forget all but her charm- 


Harold’s haggard eyes followed the other’s 
gaze, and at last he sees » couple—who, indeed, 
may be easily mistaken for lovers—seated in an 
alcove, partly hidden by flowering plants. Can 
that woman be Ray! She is exquisively dressed, 
and she has twisted a string of pearls in the 
meshes of her wonderful golden hair, All the 
man’s heard dies within him as be looks at her ; 
no omy d pee iced thinks, would so lavishly 
— D arms, even though the 
were dazzilogly fair. saad 

And the deep blue eyes lifted to Culin’s wear 
& Warmer expression than Harold has seen in 
them for many long months, Ata word from 
her companion she rises, and layiog her hand 
upon his arm, walks with him to conser- 
vatory. 

“IT wouldn’b give much for Kildare’s chance 
of prong says one man, and suddenly 
Harold issues from hie hiding: place and confronts 


“I beg your pardon,” he says, in a strange, 
hoarse voice, but I am a stranger here, and 
would be glad if you would point out Mrs, 
Mitchell to me. I have come on Important 
business.” 


** Toat tall, fair woman in red is the hostess. 
Pil bring her to you. What name }” 

" Kildare,” shortly. 

“ Great Scott |!” says the self-constituted mes- 
cenger, ‘it ls the man himself. I wonder how 
mach he heard!” and he feels somewhat un- 
comfortable as he escorts Mre. Mitchell to the 
spot where Harold stands; still more so when 
he finds bis friend has basely deserted him. 

P Mrs, wr wang oon a a Foe samy at the 
asty, stalwart re, ome, haggard 
face ; then says, courteously,— 

“Tam very pleased to know you, Dr. Kildare, 
but I trust you do not bring fll-news for Ray ?" 

“I am afraid I do, aince I come to take her 
home. Otreumstances have occurred which ne- 
ceseltates her retarn to Wi ford.” 

“Oh, he has heard nothing,” thinks Mrs. 
Mitchell's e:cort, and moves away contentedly. 

“Isuppose you are anxious to see Mrs, Kil- 
dare ab once. Shall I bring her to you!” 

“No, thank you ; I will beg your permission 
to find her myself.” 

"Oertainly ; I belleve she is in the conser- 
vatory. After so long a separation you natarally 
will prefer to see heralone. Afterwards, pray 
— ithe servants to get you some refreeh- 

“Thank you, but I have so time to stay. I 
will iad Mrs, Kildere, and then I am afraid we 
taust take our leave at once,” 

So he quite her side, and fall of rage and hate 
goes towards the conservatory, ecarcely knowing 
bow he shall greet his wife, 


CHAPTER IV. 


His firat glimpse of the couple he !s searching 
for ig not calculated to soothe hia. 
mf is seated in a low chair, and Renfrew is 
@ over her with the tenderness of an ac- 


cepted lover, Evidently he ts pleading for the 

flowers she wears at her breast, and she is 
fe ges ame gear with them, and listening to 
bis whispered words with flushed face and down- 
cast eyes, 

The watcher holds his breath a moment and 
wrestles madly with himself; then he ateps out 
into the clear, soft light, cast by many-colonred 
lamps, and says, sharply,— 

“ Ray | ” 

She starts to her feet, all the lovely bloom 
fading from her cheeks, and a frightened look in 
oy Bat if she is guilty so is he, and he 
wiil gently with her ; and because ho once 
dreamed he loved her, because she Is so very 
frail be will not permit the man beside her to 
read his knowledge of their mutual fault, 

He advances to her with outetretched band. 

“T have frightened you by my abrupt appear. 
ance, and ought to apologise (be smiles as he 
speaks; a smile which should have wrung a wife's 
heart to see); “but I fiad I cannot do without 
you any longer.” 

She has recovered herself now, and says, petu- 


lantly,— 
“You should at least have written; I hate 
— And have you forgotten Mr, Ken- 
He bows coldly to the young man, who looks 
and annoyed ; then turalng to his wife 


again, saye,— 
"Geb your cloak, Ray, and let me take you 
back to Mrs, Rawson’s,” 

"Now? Why, I have scarcely danced get, 
and Mra. Mitchell will be annoyed if I leave so 
early. Bea kind boy, Harold, and let me stay.” 

“No, Sarely you have not seen so much of 
me lately that you are un a to accompany 
me! Mr. Renfrew, I belleve Mrs. Kildare can 
now dispense with your escort,” 

Colin bows, then says nervously,— 

**T hope you will not carry her off before 
To-morrow a number of us were 
going down to Richmond.” 

**I am afrald-I must play the part of a hard- 
od pl pease thing in arm her, Oome, 

ay, some manner compels her 
obedience, 

Withouta word he leads her to the cloak-room, 
and carefully wrappiog ber shawl about her, 
waite until she has spoken her adieu. 

Mra. Rawson comes to bim. 

“ Sarely you won’t insist upon carrying Ray 
off ; she ls having such a divine time!” 

“ Doubtless ; but there are limita even to my 
patience,” with that same strange smile. " And 
forgive me, but we leave town tvugether to- 
morrow.” 
al _ will at least make my home youre until 


t 

*' Thank you, yes ; and now I wil] not detain 
you longer. I have a cab waltiog outside,” 
Then as Ray returns he cffers his arm, and leads 
her away. 

Mrs. Rawson watches them a moment. 

“Tam giad he has come, Ray’s flirtations are 
getting a little too pronounced ; and he seems 
euch a nice fellow, too !” 

During the drive the young wife sits in sulky 
silence, utterly refuslog sny response to her 
husband's questions ; and reaching her friend's 
house she runs up to the great drawing-room, 
bat fs immediately followed by Harold, 

“TI sw ” he says in low, measured tones, 
because of the great reetraint he is tmposing upon 
himeelf, ‘I suppose you know why I intend 
taking you away to-morrow 1?” 

“* Ot course I do,” eke retorts, angrily. “ You 
So of my enjoyment, and mean to end 
t. 

“Is there no other reason, Ray?” with Infi- 
nite sadness, and weariness of tone; and under 
his fixed regard she grows pale and trembles. 
“Wife,” very gently, “I have heard enovgh 
to-night to t me your reputation is at stake, 
Men are speaking lightly of you, and your rame 
once gone, what is there you can call your own ?” 
" What, indeed!” callonsly, ‘‘sluce you can 
give me neither rank nor money 1” 

* And these are dearer to you than love? Ray, 
have you ceased to care for me 1” 





“ Yes, 1 have ; I wish i had never married you ; 
T musthave been mad, Iam not fit for the life 
to which you condemn me. [ love pleasure and 
wealth, and pretty clothes. I wish I were free! 
I would nob spoll my life a second time,” 
Harold's face is white and rigid as that of a 
corpee, as he grasps those soft, white hands Ip 


“Tf you mean all the bitter words you have 
sald, I wish, tadeed, that you were free!” 

“That you might marry Psyche Lucerne 1” 
ehe questions, with a eucering laugh, “ Do you 
suppose I forget you loved her once? I wish 
I had not come between you ; bub ft was fun to 
steal away her lover !” 

He fc allent a moment, then, dropping her 
bands, he moves a little from her, She fs 
stripped bare of all moral beauty now. He sece 
how worthless the soul is that fs enshrined fn 
such a glorious casket ; and, strangely enough, 
his chief feeling is pity for her. But she mis- 
takes his silence, and, seating herself with her 
back towards him, {nsolently announces her in- 
tention of remaining in town for the period for 
which she had been invited. In a sudden gueb 
of passion Harold strides to her chafr, 

“Take care,” he says, in a hard volce, “ you 
muat nob go too far! And If you are Incapable 
of protecting your honour and mine J muss re- 
sort to extreme measures |” 

She begins to sob. Often and cften in the 
early days of thelr married life her tears have 
moved him to relenting, but he fs disenchanted 
now, and she falls to alter his fixed resolve. 
Only he grows gentle again with her, 

** Wife,”’ he says, “let us try to begin a new 
life together ; to bear with each other's weak- 
neases and errors} ”’—he lays his hands upon her 
shoulders as he speaks, but she Sings them 
acide. 

“Don’t touch me!" she cries, fiercely. “I 
hate you!” and he falls back from her with a 
white, wild face, ‘I wish I had never seen you ! 
Iam unfis for your humdrum life! Why was 
fool enough to marry a country doctor, to con- 
sent to share your beggarly fncome! I, who can 
reign here by reason of my beauty!” 

"Go to your room,” he says, “and pack at 
once! Wego home by the elghi-thirty train |” 
and there {s that in his manner which awes her 
into silence. 

The next morning, despite all her remon- 
strances, he carries her home, and for the three 
foliowing daye she refuses utterly to leave her 
own apartments, In his despair Harold goes to 
Psyche, and, confiding in her as much of the 
story ae is necessary, begs ber to reason with 
Ray. She shrinks from the tack ab firat, bud, in 
the end, he gains his desire, 

She finds Ray alone, and as she enters her 
cousin thrusts a paper (apparently a letter) {nto 
her pocket, looking slightly confused. 

*'T hope you have come to condole with me,” 
she says, In the voice of a martyr. “I was 
having such a glorious time, and Harold swooped 
down on me like the proverbial jealous husband, 
and carried me off in the most iil-bred way |” 

“You had a long holiday,” Psyche urges, 
gently, ‘and doubtless he was lonely,’ 

“Lonely! It was his inordinate selfishness 
that made him act so like a Goth! Why, how 
much of his society do I enjoy at any time { and 
I'm quite sure he prefers the Rectory to his own 
home ! ” 


* You should not say that!” a trifle warmly. 
“ Harold is not a capricious man; and, pardon 
ma, Ray dear, do you make home quite as p!ea- 
sant as you might?” 
“IT didn’s marry him to amuse him ; and, for 
pity’s sake, don’t preach, Stay to lunch-—you 
will if you are charitable—and relieve the awful 
ennui of the meal ?” 
So Peyche stays all day, and in the evening 
sings her neweet sopgs to them, tells them the 
latest stories, bub the cloud never lifts from 
Ray’s face, and her manner {is uniformly sullen. 
When Harold invites her to inepect the newly 
made bed of geraniums she refuses moat uv 
graciously. He bites his lip to keep down the 
bitter words that will riee, and goes into the 
garden with Psyche, 








Yes,” too angry to care what she says, 


His manner is strange, and his voice hoarse 
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6 go on with it! This life is 
all thatis good in me! I asked you to 
visit her, hoping your goodness would wake some 
dormant kindness {n her—now I ssk you to 
stay away! Don’t you see I can’t bear your 
ae contrast between you drives me 

T6 fs & pltifal, pale face which is lifted to his, 

“You chose your lot,” she says, with Infinite 
gentleness ; “and you muet be strong en 
to bear {t. Who knows but at last your - 
poo! ofa hae back to old ways, old 

You do nob know her,” he says, bitterly. 
“She loves no one but herself |” 

“Many thanks for your good oplaion, Dr. 
Kildare!” says Ray’s angry voice behind them. 
“*T am flattered by ft. And so,I am killing all 
that fs good fn you? Perhaps it fs so; I only 
know that if your fetters gall you, mine have 
long wounded me, You see I madea sad mistake, 
a mistake which cannot berectified. You played 
tbe spy upon me once, and to-night I emulated 
your example, and learn that the model husband 
loves another woman, that be is afrald to meet 
her dally, knowing what is in his heart !”’ 

“Be silent, Ray!” Haroid says, in a low, 
wear bo “You don’t guess to what sin you 

mei” 

“Ab! yes--Z know?" with a shrill laugh. 
“You would murder me if you dare, and marry 
that white-faced girl beside you !” 

“Hush! hush!” cries Peyche, wildly. “ You 
are beside — You surely cannot mean all 
the cruel, bitter things you are saying? Ray, 
to-morrow morning you will be sorry for 
exhibition of temper. Oh! do not offend Dr. 


” finishes 
Ray, satirically, ‘ You do well to plead for your 
lover. You do well to encourage his attentions 
here—in my home, in my presence !” 

**You wicked woman |” the girl breaks oud, in 
a shamed and stricken voice, “Oh! you wicked 
woman! Does it hurt you that my name fs 
pure? Must you miscontrue words and motives 
to sult your own vile ends? I will never enter 
your house again until you beg me to come— 
until you ask that forgiveness of me I shall find 
so hard to accord!" and before husband or wife 
can stay her she fices from the garden, out upon 
the road, towards the Rectory, 

* Come, madam,” says Harold, grippiag Ray’s 
white arm firmly. “Ooms in, I shall have some- 
thing to to you!” 

In the days which follow Martha often hears 
Ray’s voice raised In anger or sobs, and she 
wonders at “ master’s patience” with her, for 
‘sure she be the most aggravatin’ critter as was 
ever born.” 

Then ominous letters begin to arrive, and 
Mertha soon learns the blue envelopes enclose 
fresh demands for money, and that the ** poor 
master fe nearly daft with that woman's goln’s 
on |’ 

Bub she does not know that in her brief visit 
to town Rey had spsnf al! her little fortune, 
and, worse still, hed drawn upon her husband's 
credit until ruin almost etares him in the face, 
He fs confounded, and all his patience gives way 
under this tact crushing blow; a terrible scene 
ensues, which Ray brings up to s climax by 
going into violent hyster/cs. The doctor leaves 
her writhing upon a couch, and meeting Marthe, 
aays,— 

‘Go to your mistress, Martha, You know 
what remedies to use!” and he strides out of the 
house. 

“Ob! ay,” says the old woman, smiling to 
herself, “leave Martha alone for that. She aln’t 
no more {in hysterics than me!” and hurrying 
away she brings a bowl of water, which she uses 

most lavishly—so much so, that Ray’s pretty 
dress Is utterly spoiled ; then she proceeda to 


orgiveness—think a-moment of | 








beat her hands and cheeks with no remarkable 
tenderness, 

Ray alte erect with fi eyes. 

“You hurt me!” she says, and thrusts 
Martha away, “and you have spolled my 
gown |” 

“Lor! misais, my intentions was good. I 
thought as how you wanted bringing rownd. 
Dear, dear, what a clumsy old woman I am!” 
but when she Is safely out of the room she 
atands with her hands on her hips ch 
— at “ A few lessons like that ’ad do 

As he goes on his rounds Harold pouders what 
he shall do to avert ruin, and at lash concludes 
he must sell his life policy and throw the money 

his wife's creditors asa sop, This he finally 
succeeds in doing, but it is but asa drop in the 
ocean of Ray’s debts, and his heart falls him as 
hinks the name of which he has been so justly 
roud d smirched, trailed in 


3 


the tdon, 

‘ BA hla anxiety to learn — 
Renfrew fs dally ex at the Hall, an 

he fin watching Geto endeavour: 

ing from her manner to learn ff she {s cognisant 

of the facd, 

Bat she fs so equable in ways and words, so 
careless of speech that he fs quite at fault, and 
at le determines to know the ‘ruth by the 
adop of bold measures, So one morning at 


y%, 

**Have you heard that Renfrew Is expected 
almost hourly ¢” 

‘Yes, Martha was saying something to that 
effect yesterday. It will be a good thing for the 
village,” and she meets his Intent geze so calmly 
that he fs ered, 

*'She looked as though ehe loved him that 
night I came upon them,” he thinks. ‘ Was 
she only fooling him? Great Heavens, that I 
should have married her—a soulless coquette, 
& woman devoid of sentiments of honour and 
trath 1” ; 

Hes would be considerably surprised could he 
see her now, slone in her room, with some half- 
dozen letters spread out be her, each of 
which tells of love which it is shame to speak of. 

Her eyes are bright with triumph. 

“ He loves me,” she whispers to herself, and 
emiler. ‘He lovesme! Oh! to think I might 
have been bis wife!” and now her face darkens, 

Does she love him? No, no; she is o 
caught by the glister of his gold, by his 
and position. Heis a fresh esptive, and for the 
time delightful, 

“ He will be here to-morrow,” she thinks, "aud 
I must look my best.” She takes out her neck- 
lace of pearls and clasps them about her white 
throat. How cleverly she has deceived Harold 
concerning them—how little he guesses the 
donor! She looks at her own reflection with 
gratified eyes! ‘Iam the lovellest woman for 
miles round. Who could think twice of Psyche 
when I am near?” 

Oa the morrow a little twisted note is brought 
to her by Oolin’s trasty messenger. 

“This will tell you I bave returned; how 
could I stay away longer! Meet me this evening 
in the fir coppice—at dask. My love emboldens 
me to ask this favour of my queen.” 

And at the appointed time she goes to meet 
him, regardless alike of her marriage vows, and 
the fealty she owes Haroid, 


= 
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CHAPTER VY. 


Tr Ray knew how Martha watches her in these 
days she would feel considerably alarmed, As {tb 
is, she fs quite content with herself, her consclence 
not being of the disturbing kind, 

She meets Colin daily, and always in secret ; 
but her heart never reproaches her with her 
conduct towards husbaad and lover. She has no 
pity upon this poor boy, who ts so infatuated 
with her beauty as to forget his honour and her 
reputation; who loves her with the biind, 
evanescent passion of his twenty years. 

She fa older than he, and consequently has a 
wonderful Infiaence over him; aud at times, 





when his conscience reproves him for the part he 
fs playing, she laughs ab him, coaxes him, until 
he almost belleves she fs t fo her asvertions, 
Once he tells her he has to the Rectory ; 
she flashes scarlet with anger. 


* Tt seems to me you spend a considerable pari 
of your time there,” she says, tartly. 

"Oh, we are such old friends; do you know, 
Ray, I once belleved myself in love with Payche ! 
But she treated me with kindly disdain, me 
I did nob know my own mind—as if he did now, 

boy !—and me ont of my folly. 
at we are very good friends. : 

“She is a very artful girl, and doubtless 
thought her coolness would i more eager 
to pureue her. How disappola’ 
pa tah se obeyed her and bowed yourself 
ont ” 


Colin looks offended. 

*T think you ought not to speak like that of 
Psyche Lucerne. She ls one of the dearest and 
best of girls, And how very lovely Grace bas 
grown!” 

Afraid that she has gone too far, she hides her 
ro ain that , eee edit make 

ousy, urging shat her 
always afraid lest shall lose hia love. 
And the poor infatuated boy belleves her. 

After the first step it Is eo easy to descend 
and so Colin finds it. When away from his dei 
he is fain to break away from the bonds w 
hold him, but in her presence he fs weak asa 
child, and her beauty holds him captive, 

Sometimes he meets Harold, and looking on 


his worn face and haggard eyes is smitten with 
sudden remorse, and tells he 


a still, divine evening, and Ray 0 
meet her lover in the ahrubbery adjoining the 


garden. 
“ Abit agin, are you!” saya Martha, to her- 


self, “How p you'd be if 
knowed all. Soyou think to —. 
and wrapping a 


the magang hs _—_ his heart? 
80 as I live,” 

ie head, the faithful servant steals 

keeping at a discreet distance from Ray. 

A man's figare fs walting fo the shrub ‘ 
and Ray goes hurriedly forward. Sodoes Martha 
only she hides herself behind trees and shrubs, 
and listens with all the ears Providence has given 
her. What she hears blanches her cheeks, and 
calls a from her. 

“What nolse is that, Colin? ” the guilty wife 


acks, patel. 

“The wind among the treee, sweetheart!” he 
answers, lightly, kisses the scarlet mouth. 

Martha rises, and steals back to the house. 

“The wind, was ft, my gay gallant? Weil, 
walt till tc-morrow, and you'll see what sort 0 
wind {t was!" ? 

All night she lies tossing to and fro on her bed, 
wondering how she can foll the lovers and save 
her master’s honour, and at leat she determines 
to go to Psyche, 

‘She'll know what to do, bless her, an’ we'll 
save the master yeb from disgrace.” After 


agbse 


4 


luncheon has ended ahe begs to go to 
the Rectory, ‘‘I want to ack Miss che to 
teach me how to make that mew puddin’ the 


master likes.” 

'* Go by all means,” says Ray, “and if you like 
you can etsy to tea.” 

‘Thank you kindly, ma'am,” with a sarcastic 
staile, “the road fs dark at night, and [m 
nervous, I dursn’betay late,” and she bows her- 
eelf out of Ray’s presence, “You're mighty 

acious allt once, my lady,” she says,“ wouder- 

1so. Italn’t often you throw word at 
Marths. a you, you srt no motive, 

ve you!” sud dressing towards 
the Rectory, to be cenaitch ccrtiaity Ey the girls, 
with whom sheis a favourite. 


* Go along with you,” she ng fe playfully, to 
Grace and Trif. ‘It ain’t you I’ve come to see, 
Bless you, you're as vain as and thinks 
nobody wants to see no one “ 


" Qaite right, Martha,” says laughing, 
lightly, “ wee clever you are; and what a dear, 
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cross, cantankerous old soul you can be! Did 
you come to see father 1” 

“Yea,” cries Phebe, all smiles and dimples, 
“She has come to put the banus ap at last.’ 

“ Mivs Phoebe! I’m ashamed o’ you, thinkin’ 
o’ such things, and you scarce Iu long frocks,” 

"Dear me! What would you say, Martha, if 
I told you I had a sweetheart }” 

“That you was a precocious chick, aud wanted 
a good whipping, 

Phoebe nettled, but her aslsters ag 7 
in a hearty laugh at her expense; fo which 
finally joins, and then, by way of retaliation, 


remarks,— 

“Ye your visit to Johnson? Ob, Martha! and 
his wife has been dead but six months! And 
really the match would be a one for you! 
I should have thought an -job man a trifle 
below your dignity.” 

"Miss Trif, why don’t you send that child to 
bed; she’s gettin’ onbearab Now, just to, 
allence your saucy tongnes, I tell you I’ve walked 
down to Miss Psyche on a matter o’ 


to wear 


" Mozzie, if her tongue is as noisy as yours,” 
interpolates Payche, with a laugh. ‘My dear 
Grace, yod are getting dangerous. Come, Martha, 
T will take you to my own room, where we shal! 
be uninterrupted.” 

** Would I were the chosen confidante; next 
best thing to having @ sweetheart oneself fs to 
laten to a friend's unbosoming about a favoured 


Payche Jocks over her shoulder. 

“'Telf, there is. some sal volatile on the alde- 
board, Suppose you give Grace a dose; she 
seems fll,” and, langhing, she leads Martha away, 
Seating her {p the ensiest chair, she eays, Now, 
Martha, what is it? J from your face I 


ehould say ft fa ing of Soap eee 
So Martha tells ber tals, Pay listening with 
bated breath and whitening face ; and when the 


old lady was ended, she says, fa a tone of keenest 


“ What would you have me do? Oh, Martha, 
{am afraid I am helpless!” 

“Indeed you’re nothin’ o’ the kind! ‘You're 
always ready with advice, and ~~ ain’t goin’ to 
fail me and the doctor now, to be sure!” 

"No, no! but I am bewildered, I did not 
dreara of this—I could not believe such a terrible 
thing of my cousin! Oh, Marthe! ff Indeed we 
save her, you only are to be thanked—It wil! be 
all your work!” 

“Tat! tut! we can talk o' that later on, 
Now, she’s laid her plans artfal enow. This 
svenin’ the master goes to Mrs, Faversham’s, 
and won't be back till nigh on eleven. Well, she 
méans to meet this boy at ten—she's always late 
and he’s always early, and it’s pretty certain he'll 
be there at half-past nine, Well, do you meet 
him {nstead o’ her, and talk to him kindlike ; tell 
him how you and ms knows the wicked he 
means to do, and want to save him; and if he 
won't hear kindness—well, then tell him-you’ll 
mes the master ; are ppoe yt relay amd 

on Is a close prisoner—sy, and 1’ care. 
is, "Twixt us we'll save him if we can, and never 


soul into 
t's for eae sake |” 
shrubbery at 


{ Kildare as long as 
the house ; {tis » difficult thing you 
m 


but what we'll pull 

; lf she will go, she shall either take 
th her, or kill me first! Now good bye, 
Why, oh i why didn’s he 


She 
on a amas the gicl pad goes out, mecting Cirece 





thing for my complexion, and the Lord Bishop’s 
promised to give me away.” 

“Martha, you’re an old donkey! Ad your 
time of life you ought to be ashamed of euch 
filppancy |” and, laughing, the girl runs up to 
Payche’s room, to find all questions as to 
Martha’s errand fruitiese, 

As {t growa dusk Psyche hurries out, and 
crossing the lawn unseen goes towards Milton 
Cottage, She is nob very brave, and her heart 
beats fast as the twilight deepens and the 
shadows grow more iatense, In the shrubbery 
it Is quite dark, and the silence is ghostly, When 
at length a quick step sounds along the road, she 
could shriek for very fear. Nearer and nearer It 
comes, crushing the dry twigs and rustling the 
long ripe grass. Now a man’s figure is dimly 
visible, and she knows Calin fe before her. She 
does not move—she Ia so faint from conflicting 
emotions, and he, seeing her, at first believes it 
ia Ray—but a nearer aimee? shows him it fs too 
alight a figure for lady-love. Fearing be 
scarcely knows what, he saye quickly, — 

‘Who are you! and what are yon doing 
here}” 

The girl advances, and the strange, grey light 
gilo h the trees shows the pallid face 
and lovely eyes of Payche Lucerne. 

‘Miss Lucerne, what doea thie mean!” he 
questions agitatedly, and tting all save her 
lk to spare Harold f and shame, she 
clasps her little hands about his arm. 

"Tb meane, Mr. Renfrew, that I know why 
you. are here to-night, and have come to save 
you from a deadly sin !"’ 

He is as white as she now, and she feels thad 
he trembles, 

“Once,” says the plaintive tender voice, 
“once we were friends, Colia, and there was 
nothing you dreaded so much as to hurt me! 
Often in those early days your escapades grieved 
me—but, at least, you wronged no man then. 
This thing you planned to do would go far to 
break m 4)” 

"*J don’t ask how you came by your know- 
ledge,” he says, half eullenly, “but I should 
like to know if she sent you}” 

** No}; she does not guess I am in the secret,” 

Then I zhall stay antil she comes; she shall 
decide for us both.” 

“You put your life into her hands! Ah! 
believe me if you do you will rue ft all your days, 
She le neither trué nor kind, and more than all 
the world beside she loves herself, Stay, you 
must not ger pe yet—ehe has wearied of 
her husband, as would weary of you, Oh! 
you poor silly boy, it is not you, but your wealth 
she loves |” 

Angry words tremble on his ilps, but he 
controls. himself when he looks into the 
pure, sweet face of the pleading girl, and says 

"He does not understand her ; he has failed 
I alone can do that, and 

"Colin | Uolfa! how blind you are! Oh! I 
prey you not to spol] your life, soil your name, 

make all your years biiter by yielding to 
this wicked passion; Oh! what shall I say to 
move you? Think of your mother; who loved 
on of the father who was so proud 
you ” . . 
“T can’t go back, om my word,” he says, sul- 
“ We love each other,” 
"Tf you did you would not seek to degrade 
. She would be sacred to you, and 
you would be set far apart from her by mar- 
vows—which she took so hastily.” 

"That fs ib!” be crles, with boyleh haste. 
“She did not know the nature of her vows ; she 
did net read her heart aright.” 

‘' She was of age, and abe acted io direct oppo- 

‘at 


S'S 


3 


sition to my f "e wish, Colin, be a man ; 
give up this {dle, vicious passion you dignify 
with the oame of love. frlend—friend, be 


mercifal to yourself and to her!” 

"You are pleading fo vain, All our prepara- 
tions are made,” 

P draws back from him, 
*'T beg your geome Renfrew, I believed 


“ We've chose the colour, Misa Grace; it’s to, I was 
be pea-green with purple spots, a nice sultab'e 





to a gen an, 
* Psyche, don’t beso hard» I love her, ehe is 





my life, How, then, shall I give her up when I 
know wha is for my happiness is for hers also ?” 

“You reason weil,” bitterly, ‘ With you {ft 
ia self—self, nothing bub self. Do you covert 
this house '—-you must have {t. Do you desire 
thie pleasant glebe land !—you must havo it. 
Even should you covet your neighbour's wife you 
shall mot be denied. It is the story of David 
and Urlab over again. And when you have won 
your Bathsheba what will you do?” 

**T will teke her away, and as soon as she te 
free I will make her my wife,” 

* Yes ; and you will honour and esteem her 
above all women,” dryly. “If you bave children 
you will boast of your early exploit; you will 
nob hesitate to bring the blush of shame to their 
innocent brows. For shame, Colin Renfrawt 
Yon will tell them thelr mother had a true and 
tender husband, but she wearfed of him; she 
ruined his life, shattered his hopes, repaid bis 
love and his care with basesh ingratitude ; sank 
to the lowest leg@; became a creature more vile 
than the vilest murderer.’ 

" Be allen |” he says, hoarsely, ‘*You don’t 
kmow how you try me, No man dare speak such 
words of her in my presence |” 

“ Are you sure} To dosuch a thing as you 
purpose a man must be base indeed, and the 
guilty are nob usually brave. Colin, you will 
not listen to words of kindness; well, then, you 
force me to speak harshly. If you persist In 

our wickedness, Dr. Kildare will, In all proba- 
iiity, ask and obtein a divorce, Say he does so, 
hay marry the woman you fancy you love, and 
lor awhile you live abroad. Bub soon you begin 
to yearn for home, and you turn your faces to- 
wards England. You reach your native place 
ere eagerly for a kindly smile, a welcoming 


“In vain ; you aro an outcast for your wife's 
sake, Your house never re-echoos the merry 
voices of old friends, no kindly invitations to 
this or that pleasure reach you—soclally you are 

And day by day as you see your wife’s 
beauty waning, listen to her complaints, you will 
grow to hate her more and more, until, per- 
haps, you will be tempted to lift your hand - 
against her,” 

She ceases as If expecting him to speak, but 
he makes no reply, nor will he allow her to see 
his face, and she goes on,— 

“This is what must come to you. Listen 
again, You found this woman—if frall--pure, 
an honoured member of soclety, her name un- 
sullied, her life unspotted, Oh! if you love her 
leave her now, before you have ruined herf 
Think of her husband; he is an honourable 
man, her shame would be worse than death to 
him! Think of his desolate home, his lonely, 
loveless wife! Colin ! Colin! for Heaven's sake 
let me prevail with you,’ and suddenly she 
breaks into wildest weeping. 

Her tears affect him more than any words 
could do, She could not have used a better 


argumeni, 

“‘Buash! hush!” he says, entreatingly. "It 
shall be as you wish, but I must leave here to- 
nigh,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Witt Payche fs battling with Colin, Martha 
wages war with her mistress, Entering her 
room, unannounced, unsummoned, ehe finds Ray 
packing a few necessary articles in a travelling- 

§ 


“Dear mo?” she says, profeselng nob to notice 
the other's guilty ‘start, ‘are you goin’ away 
ma’am, and can I help you at all?” 

“No, thank you, Martha,” responds Ray, 
aweetly, I have done all that{sneedfal, I regret 
to say I must leave home for a few days; the 
illness of a dear friend Is my only excuse.” 

“ Anda sufficient one, ma’am ; but, bless me, 
how remiss I must ha’ been not to ha’ seen the 
messenger ; and what’ll the doctor say when he 
returns aud finds you goue!” 

“He will say I could do no other; he ts not 
unreasonable.” 

* That's true, but I don’t reckon he'd like you 
to-go without a word’ warning’, an’ so late ab 





























































































_ Sell” (omlling) “if Tam selfish, I do not forget 


~your sweetheart to-night, and you think to go 


- one noticed you slippin’ out o’ the garden. Now 
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night too! ‘Deed, an’ I think I'd better go 
with you to the station.” 

“It is nob necessary, Martha ; I am not at all 
nervous ; but it is kind to suggest euch a thing. 


how cruelly your rheumatics plague you.” 

“You're wonderful kiod, ma'am,” sweetly, 
“but Iain't goin’ to be so forgetful of my duty 
asto let you go unprotected. Such a lovely 
young critter as you ought ‘never be withouta 


guardian.” 

Ray laughs, although she begins to find Martha's 
suxlety a little overwhelming, and she says, very 
gently indeed, for her,— 

“Tam mistress, Martha, and this time I intend 
to please myself.” 

*' Very well, masam, o' course you're in the 
right.” 

Bat as soon as Ray leaves the house she follows, 
and heariog her footeteps the guilty woman turns 


‘What do you want! Did I not tell you to 
stay at home?” 

“Yes, ma'am, you did ; an’ {t's awfal rude o’ 
me to disobey you.” 

“Then why do you do so?” in a still more 
a tone. 
“ Because I aln’t goin’ to see you drift Into 
shame, and not stretch out a hand to help you. 
I've served the doctor ever since he was a boy, 
end I won't stand by and see him ruined,” 

“What do yon mean, you insolent old 
woman }” 


* Jest this, ma’am. You're a-goin’ to meet 


away with him ; but you'll find yourself a bit out 
o’ your ae Where you go I shall go, and 
I'll raise such a hubbab at the station that you 
won't ever dare to show your face here sgin, Oh ! 
you wicked, shameless woman! Do you think you’ve 
ever had & secret from me since you came to this 
thouse? Do you think I didn’t know you for 
~what you are the first time I see you?” 

“I don’t understand you,” Rey says, in a 
faltering voice. ‘' You speak in riddies.” 

‘Oh! then I'll make haste to speak plain. You 
were goin’ to-night to meet the young squire, 
Mr. Qolin Renfrew, aud you meant to leave your 
bome with him, Alun’ I watched oe night 
after night, and listened when you thought no 
one was near } Ay, an’ many a mornin’ too, when 
the doctor was well away, and you thought no 


you'll jest come back with me, or I'll know the 
reason why. Mr. Renfrew’s got tired o° waiting, 
and Is gone long ago, Oh ! Miss Psyche, are you 
there? She’s gone and fainted clean away.” 

Payche comes running at the call, aud together 
they convey Ray to the house, but when she 
recovers consciousness Psyche is not near. 

She starts up, with wild eyes and dishevalied 
hal, 

“T must go, I must go!” she cries, but Martha 
presses her gently upon the sofa. 

*“¥o ain't no good goin’ now, ma'am. Mr, 
Renfrew got o’ waiting a long time ago, and 
he wenb off by hiaself; and what's more, he’s 


come to his senses at last, and don’t mean to see | 


you no more,” 

Ray stares at her as ff she believes her de- 
mented, and Martha goes on. 

**It aln’d from no wish to screen you from 
ehame, but only to spare the master, that I 
promise to tell him nothin’ o’ to-night’s doin’s, 
and Mise Peyche will be quiet too.” 

** Does she know t"’ 

‘Lor’! yes; ’twas she showed that poor boy 
the way be’ was goin’, and saved you and him 
from sin, You're a bad woman, and a ungrateful 
one, bub for master’s sake I’m goin’ to stand by 
you; only you must not carry things quite so 
high as you’ve been doln’,” 

Angry, humillated, Rey'sits sullen, and Martha 
goes on,— 

* You don't think I’ve been blind either to the 
way you've treated Miss Psyche! Well, in 
— _—s got to bates to her, an’ io’ll on 

jay for you on which you say anythin’ 
her. For the reet, ma’am, you’re my milssis, snd 
in all things right I'm goin’ to obey you. 





Now 





doctor ‘ll be in soon, and wonder to see you 
dressed for walking.” 
She offers her arm to the beautiful, fmpenitent 
woman, and leads her to her room. There Ray 
pauses on the threshold. 
“Tam in your power now,” she says, in  eup- 
tone, ‘but F shall not always be, and 
then you will be sorry for your impertinence, I 


i 


place 
following night; then, ringing her bell, she gtves 
it into the housemald’s charge, who {a turn 
delivers 18 to Martha, 
* Lor’, t.ain’t righb you should walk down to 
the vi at this time o’ night,” says Martha. 
Mi | 6 it for you; how vhoughtless missis 


“But,” urges the girl, “I would like to go, 
and I'm sure to meet Wil! half-way.” 

‘* Bless me, it’s after the boys you are! Well, 
I’ve been young myself, so be off with you, and 
have a good time. I'll see to the letter; only if 
she aske you if you posted [b you say yer, unless 
you want to ralse Cain!” 

Glad enough to get ber freedom at any price 
the girl runs out, and Martha slowly spells out 
the address, — 


“Cotms Runrrew, Esq, 
“The Hall.” 


"Oh! to be sure, ma’am ; I’il see he gets {t 1” 
she says with considerable acidity, ‘and much 
good may the readin’ of it do :” end she 
proceeds to reduce it to ashes, smiling grimly all 
the while, . * * 


When Ray learns Colin has really gone without 
seelog her she {is confounded. She has relied so 
implicitly on her charms to keep him always her 
abject slave, that at first she cannot reallee the 
fact that he has broken loose from his bonds. 
But when she masters thie, she makes the house 
a very purgatory for Harold, and spends all her 
hours efther in lamenting her lot, or reproaching 
her basband with the extreme dulness of it, and 
the narrowness of their means, 

Matters grow from bad to worse at Milton 
Cottage, and the doctor is at his wits’ ends, Too 

roud to borrow from a friend, and, perhaps 
feartal that he may never be able to pay any 
loan so obtained, he gives a bill of sale on his 
furniture, and this somehow becomes known. 

His familiar friends eye him askance, but the 
wise ones whisper it fs sll Mrs. K-(ldare’s doing, 
that she fs an extravagant, worthiees woman, and 
her busband deserves all sympathy. The Rector 
and his daughters hear the news with unfelgned 
sorrow, 

‘© Poor lad! poor led ! and all seemed so fair 
with him,” says Mc, Lucerne, ‘*I must go down 
and see him.” 


Then Grace, the sharpest tongued of them 


says, 

“Father, haven't you a few pounds to spare. 
Couldn't you lend him some money ft” 
Bh er covertly possesses herself of the girl's 

o 

“Obl my dear;” she whi and can say 
no more. Then little Phobe alms,— 

"a Grace, what is the matter! You are cry- 

! , 


“No, I am not, stupid; there’s a fly in my 
eye. Can you see It, Psyche?” 
“She might with a microsc 





I think you’d better take off your hat; the 


father, couldn't we do with as maller allowance 
this quarter. Harold Kildare {s welcome to half 
of mine if ft will help him.” 
“And mine, and mine,” cry Grace and 
Phaobe, 
Psyche says nothing then, but later she steals 
out to the Rector. 
‘* Father, give him the whole of my allowance, 
I have everything I want.” 
And not until long, long after does Harold 
know whence this blessed and unexpected help 
abn hange in the once genial 
eople notice a great c' once 
doctor, He has growa haggard and reserved ; he 
looks like » man bowed down by some great and 
secret trouble, The women; of course, are unani- 
mous {in blaming Ray for this alteration in him 
—the men equally, of course, combine to condemn 


He bas taken the $ of al! affairs fn 
his own hands, and {s doing his utmost to settie 
claim t him. He enforces rigid 
i housemaid, and cuts 


arse to atone for past dulness, On the morn- 
ing of the third day the head of the farally with 
whom ehe {s staying (a Mr. Missen) proposes they 
shall take a boat and row out some distance, 
returning in time for luncheon. 

“That will be glorious 1” cries Ray, clapping 
her hands. “I dearly love the sea!” 

“ Well, as all seem sgreed, I'll run down and 
charter a boat. Take plenty of wraps, Mrs. 
Kildare ; you will find it somewhat cool.” 

An hour later six people walk down to the 
beach, Ray walking first with Charlie Missen, a 
youth of twenty, with whom she fs carrying on 
a mild flirtation. The sea ts spread before 1! 
glittering like a sfiver sheet ander the noonday 
sun, the is a deep, intense blue, the alr just 
cool enough to be pleasant, 

"Wea have great fun,” says Ray, as she 
takes her seat beside Charlie, “O%, how I shall 
bate going home! You cannot tell how dall ft 
fs there ; you do not know how I shall miss you 
all!" with a langalshing glance ab the B: 
delighted youth. 

not going 








” laughs Trif, 
Seri 


“but I wouldn’s advise her to ously, 








“Oh! I say, Mrs. Kildare, you’re 
/ nonsense. 


at the end of the week; that fs' all 
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You mast ask the doctor to spare you a little 


"To Is useless,” sighing. ‘You see we are 
not rich people, and therefore cannot afford 
indefinite holidays, But I aball be very miserable 
when the time comes to say good-bye.” 

Here the conversation becomes general, and 
langhter aud merriment hold sway. They go 
farther than they at firat Intended, and {bt {s 
somewhat past two when they turn the boat 
homewarde, 

“J have never enjoyed a morning so well as 
this,’ says Ray, sentimentally, as they near the 
shore, ‘I shall remember it all my life! ” 

And as she speaks someone moves euddenly. 
The next moment the air fe cleft with wild 
shrieks, and the whole party ts plunged Into the 
sea, Charile is nearest to Ray, and he catches 
at her beautiful hair which has become loosened, 
but he cannot grasp it—be capnod reach her ! 
When he comes to bimeelf, half-an-hour -after- 
“ Are they all safe?” and his 
8 weeping to his side. 


H 
F 


‘All but Ray! Ob, Charlie! Charlie! how 
shall we send the news to Dr. Kildare? Her 
body has nob yet been found? Oh, my dear 
boy! my dear boy! I feel almost as though 
her death lay at our door! She was with us, 
we should have been more careful for her 
safety! Charife!'Charlie! don’t sob like that. 


s 


be positively ill—lie atill and iry to 


. * * * 


it is ended now-—-the weak, wasted, 
life! And now she is gone Harold 
reproaches himself that he has not been more 
her. He forgets her faults, and 
remembers only her beauty and the love she once 


Ex § 


s 


evening her beautiful body comes floating towards 
the shore. Her face is unecarred, untouched by 
and as she lies with all her bright hair 

blown about her face and breast, she reminds the 
wonderful picture, ‘ The 
There is no shadow of sin, 
the exquisite features, and 
pain and remorse Harold 
her, sobbing, ‘‘ Ob, wife ! wife! if I 
but have known the end, how differently I 


eke 
i 


3 and then he goes about 
an spathetic air, euch utter 
many bitter tears 


(Continued on page 352 ) 
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HIDDEN FROM ‘ALL EYES. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


An evil spirit seemed to have got Into Godfrey 
Somerville that night—he offended Meta, tried 
to quarrel with Mr. Mallor, and made outrageous 
love before them all to Nella. She was shank- 
fal to escape from the dinner-table, and take 
refuge by Lady Harrington's aide in the drawing- 
room, where she sat for some time muteas a 
toouse, ber cheeks flushed, her heart beating 
fast, feeling as if she would like to go into s 
corner and cry. 

Mr. Mallon, who was standing on the hearth- 
rug talking to Sir Edward, watched her wih 
pg aap in his eyes, and determined not 
to let her bs victimised by Somerville again if he 





“Gelert a 

at Vere Cyril was fully occa 
with turning over Meta’s pages at far vieen noe 
somes Sat eho the significant glances cast at his 


Godfrey came out of the conservatory, with 


an expresafon on his face, 
has that red camellia been taken away ! 
It was s better tree than any of the others.” 


“You must ask Watkins,” sald Sir Edward. 
“ 
T ruppose the blossom was falling off. It does 





not do to keep ther when the bloom fs beginning 
to get poor.” 

“He had no business to move ft without 
ordere——he knowe that it is my favourite 
colour,” 

"I will ask him to-morrow ; perhaps he has 
another |” 

“Tf he hasn't, be had better get cne. There 
are plenty of the white and the pink, which he 
knows I don’t care for,” 

‘Osher people may,” eaid his uncle gently, 
for he was always over-indulgent to his nephew. 
** What do you eay, Miss Maynard |” 

“ T like anything better than red,” 

“Oat of simple perversity!" with « short 
laugh. ‘'I think I had better eay I like white 
dresses, and then she'll always be obliged to wear 
colours.” 

“ Has Mr. Somerville’s opinion so much welght 
with you, Miss Maynard?” asked Mr. Maillon, 
quietly. 

* None at all, Mr. Mallon; I like white in 
summer, because it is so cool. Red I never 
wear ; I regard It as the Somerville badge.” 

“I wonld rather you didn’t,” sald Godfrey, 
crossly. ‘I don’t want it to become a livery.” 

“Why don’t you dress your servante in red 
coate?’’ sald Mr, Mallon, quickly. 

‘* Because I don’t wish them to be taken for 
soldiers out on leave, or bo see them aping me in 
cast-off ‘ plok.’”’ 

“T suppose you selected the flowers for Miss 
Somervilie’s bouquet }” 

‘No; I was rather late,” 

* She evidently consulted your wishes,’ 

_ Yes, she always does in private, as well as 
public ; Miss Maynard, on the other hand, snubs 
me before people,” stopping in order that the 
contrary inference might be drawn with regard to 
their private interviews. 

“Which is a trifle to the cold shoulder she 
turns on you when alone,” put in Mr, Mallon, 
** OF course I have never seen it, but 1 can quite 
imegine it-” 

“Can you!” with a svpercilious smile. 
"What an imagination you must have, to be 
sure! Wfll you come into the conservatory,” 
turning to Nella, “and show me how the plants 
oa to be arranged? Watkins has done them 
v y.” 

“You had better ask Meta ; that Is her busl- 
ness, not mine.’ 

“T eoppose I may have them put as I like,” 
the colour rushing into his face ab anyone 
nee to impugn his fall prerogative at Somer- 

e. 


“ At all events, you could suggest |” 


Come and suggest for me! ’ 

** No, you are evidently wedded to your own 
opinions,” 

* Give me a chance of hearing yourr.” 

"Ieee no ure in it; they would be eure to 
clash.” 

* Never mind, I want a talk }” 

** And I want to be silent." 

“ Por the first time In your life, If Vere had 
asked you”—lowering his volce—-" you would 
have flown,” 

© And if I did?” throwing back her head 
defiantly. 

“*Whatis he to you! Judging from appear- 
ances—nothing |” 

“He fe a cousin, and a dear old friend,” 
speaking almost in a whisper, “' whilst you are a 
mere acquaintance, whom I never dislike 20 much 
“+ Ly ook hate me.’ 

eyes angrily 

“ Don’t be afraid ; the 
I meant to be friends because you had done mea 
good iurn, but now,” clen his teeth vin- 
dictively, “I'll ruin your life if I cap.’ 

Then he walked away from her, and up to the 
plano, where Meta received him coldly. But he 
was so unusually devoted that he soon won her 
over, and her spirits which had been: down 
almost to “‘rain’’ went up with a bound to 
“ set fair.” 

Cyril Vere sauntered up to. the group by the 
fire with the intention of making himself agree- 





able to his hostess, but she was nodding over her 
knitting with euch a complacent emile on her 


* IfI did I should see that ft was carried out, | 


hatred fan’t gone yet. | 


face that it seemed a plty to disturb ber; and 
Sir Edward, tired with his day’s sport, was follow- 
ing her ezample in the depths of his favourite 
arm-chair. He was just golog to take up the 
Globe, and succumb on to the sofa, when Mr. 
Mallon proposed an adjournment to the conser- 
vatory-~ssying that flowers were a delight to 
him, aud he had not had achance of seeing any 
for a long while. 

Nella rose ab once, and Vere followed, unable 
to let her out of his sight, and set too angry to 
wish to make use of his opportunities, Somer 
ville’s conduct at dinner had convinced him that 
his engagement to his cousin was a myth, and 
he coneidered that it Was more than probable 
that Nella was already bound to him by 4 pro- 
mise, Under these circumstances she had no 
necessity to mar oavre for a téle dite as If abe 
wanted an explanation ; ehe would be sure to 
manufacture ap cccasion, and prolonged talk 
on a paloful subject would be disagreeable to 
both, 

The conservatory was a mass of bloom, and they 
passed from flower to flower, apparently lost tu 
admiration, to jadge by the little conversation 
they indulged in. Mr. Mallon made a remark 
every now and then, but Nella, oppreseed by 
Ogril, grave, silent, and preoccupied, scarcely 
gave more than monosyllabic replies. 

Vere pulled down a blossom of the Taxonia, 
and inspected the tassel-like centre of the crimson 
star, 

“Don't give it to Miss Maynard,” eaid Mr. 
Mallon, with a emile. “She has. already an- 
nounced that she regards red as the Somerville 
badge, and hates It accordingly.” 

“Are you going to hunt to-morrow!’’ asked 
Neila. 

“Nd, it fs an off-day, co [ am thinking of 
showing Mallon the beauties of the neighbour 
hood.” 

" Deepden is the prettiest place, I believe 1” 

** Yee! Rather too shut in for my taste.” 

“And Miss Arkmiight fe the belle of Blank- 
shire,” pralsing her rival, with a sigh, 

“]T suppose she fe, What do you think, 
Mallon #” 

But Mr. Mallon, having good-naturedly con- 
trived to get the two cousins together, had no 
sooner done so than he slipped away. 

A sudden constraint fell on them both. 

‘Shall we go back Into the drawing-room ?”’ 
said Nelle, timidly. 

Cyril chewed the end of a stalk irresolutely, 
and then turned round and faced her, 

‘* Tell me frankly where you went-on the day 
that Limerick ran away 1” 

Watching her intently, he saw the colour rush 
into her cheeke, and her hands tremble. 

A moment of hesitation, and then ashe sald, 
looking up into his face, with a sort of appeal in 
her eyes,— 

"Only where the horse chose to take me.” 

Anything like quibbling was abhorrent to his 
nature, and he turned away with a gesture of 
contempt, 

“That is no answer. Why can't you give a 
atralght answer to a plain question }” 

*¢ Tv is as plain as I can make it”— ler breast 
heaving—** Limerick was mad, aud ib was as 
much as I could do to keep on his back—the 
roads were strange to me, i did not know where 
we wenb, or how far!’ 

"Very clever of the horse to find out exactly 
where you wanted to go | ’—wsarcastical’y. 

"I only wanted to go home,” still very meekly, 
though her pacience was severely tried. 

" You took a lovg time to get there.” 

“Was it my fault?" opening her large dark 
eyes, and looking at his stern face {n surprise, 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“T was brought up ia an old-fashioned school, 
with a prejadics in favour of truth, honesty and 
maiden-modesty.” 

* Cyril |” —~turnlog white to the very lips. 

“ You may look surprised, but there is no ore 
to astoniehed as J. When you were at Elatone 
Priory if you bad one fault 1» was excessive 
candour. If you hated anyone you sald so, without 
too much regard for hie feelings ; 1f you did any- 





thing wrong, or even doubtful, you couldn’t resb 
ti) you had told 1.” 
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“IT know it—it is my wey, and I hope I shall 
always be the same !” 

“No fear, You have changed so much already 
that you seem a different girl, Six months ago, 
if I had asked you a simple question, you would 
have died — than auswer with a sneaking 


equivocation 

“Cyril, I won's bear it!" her eyes flashiag, 
her breath coming short. “ You must be under 
a delusion, or you wouldn't talk so, Oaly tell 
me what I have done |” 

**T wanted you to tell me, to see if there were 
one spark of iruth left. I gave you the chancv, 
bat you wouldn’h use it; and now "—sboo 
down and ao her “straight In the face—‘ 
will tell you that ft is no use trylug to humbug 
me, for I saw you |” 

“ Thank Heavens |” she exclaimed, excitedly, 
4lasping her hands, 

He stepped back in surprise. 

“Yes, IT am so thankful, I was under a 
promise; bat ff you saw me it fs useless to 
keep ft. Limerick ran straight inthe gates 
were open—and Mr, Somerville stopped him, I 
only waited tili he brought a dog-cart to fetch 
me away.” 

“Ts true!” 

“ Of course it is!’’ throwing back her head in 
passionate pride, 

“Then there was no appolntment?” 

** Nothing of the kind |” 

He drew a deep breath. 

© Are not you ashamed of yourself for having 
— such a thing?” ‘ 

ut appearances were so much against you,” 
“ And if all the in the world were 


Her spirits revived with the knowledge that 
their painful estrangement was aban end, and 
she astonished Meta by her merriment. Mr. 
Mallon, sunk in a brown study, only exerted 
hiraself as much as was necessary for the sake of 
politeness; the host and hostess were both 
engrossed by their correspondence, and Meta 
— think of littie else than Godfrey's empty 
“What ara you going to do this morning?” 
loquired Nella, ac che buttered a piece of toast. 

“We had thought of a ride!” sald Cyril, 


© 


J: 
"Ob yes, of conrse, I remember, Would you 
like totake Miss Arkwright my bottle of salts }”’ 
Mr, Mallon looked up quickly. 
‘Oh, Mr. Mallon, I did vot mean you, Cyril 
will oo mene and I pity you, for {t fan's 


b to gooseberries in December.” 
“T don’t know where you would find them.” 
“Because you never looked for them. The 
oer person will, And I don’t envy 


“Why don’t you go too?” esid Mets, withs 
smile, thinking a‘long morning sione with God- 
frey would not be disagreeable. 

“ Because 'm not asked—and I wouldn't go 
if I were,” she added, hurriedly, lest Oyril should 
think she wanted to come, 

** Ofcourse not. After yesterday you will find 
every ride alow without a fox infront. By the 
bye, you had better give me that brush and [’il 
see shat it’s properly mounted.” 

“ Thanks, if {t won't trouble you. I shall keep 
that brush for ever lo remembrance of the most 
exciting 7 of my life, Ob, Mota, I wish you 

been there!” 


against you, do you think {tb would make any | had 


difference to me!” 


“Not much!” witha small smile, “ Bat then 
you never thought well of me to begin with.” 

A look of great tenderness passed over her 
face, but she turned it away from him towards 
the flowers, 

‘*Not whea I see you planning and plotting 
under my nose!” 

* For Heaven's sake, take care,! ” looking over 
‘his shoulder in alarm. 

“There are none but the camellias to hear, 
ray sae think [t was pleasant for me to be left 
in dark, when Miss Arkwright was — 
all over, my own cousin looking on thorns, 
Mr. Mallow, an utter stranger, evidently taken 
inte confidence ¢” 

“ Miss Arkwright had jast had a fall, and was 
naturally upset!” blushing as guiltily as {f he 
had committed « crime, 

‘* Who {s quibbling now ?” i 

"Not 1)” trying to put his arm round her 
waist. ‘Never mind 3 Arkwright. Have 
you forgiven me?” 

“Bat Ido mind Miss Arkwright ”’—asll 
away from him—‘‘and if she is to be my future 
cou! aciintiial 

‘*No one will be that,” interrupting her , 
" Nell, let me have a rose,” stretching. out h 
hand towards the one which was néstling close to 
the creamy whiteness of her neck, 

She bent slightly forward, looking ab him with 
her most winning smile. As he took it with 
reverent fingers that scarcely dared te touch, 

A great wave of emotion passed 
over his face, ble lips trembled, as he stepped 
back with a sigh. 

Nelle went to bed that night with joy in al 
heart. The clouds which had so long parted 
from ber cousin seemed to have disappeared, and 
the earuh was scarcely wide enough to contain 
her happineas, 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Lie down with joy, and you'll wake on the morrow. 
To find that your joy hee changed into sorrow.” : 


Tr was so with Eleanor Maynard, She woke 
with a vague presentiment of evil, which was 
realised before the evening. And yet the day 
began well, and with unusual cheerfulness, 
Godfrey Somerville did not appear till the late 
breakfast was almost ended,:ao Cyril took his 
place beside her, and attended to all her wants gs 
In the old days at Elstone, 





** At the bottom of a ditch, like Miss Ark- 
wright?” 

“No; I was-not thinking of the run, but 
afterwards”—a kick under the table-—“' the ride 
home was so delightful.” 

bs — it snow a little, and werea’t you very 


“The weather was > Rig and I felt as if 
I should drop off my saddle.” 

“Then what was 20 delightful?” 

*' The—the company, I suppose,’ 

" Ahj you were glad to have a long talk with 
your c Wy 

“TI rode behind nearly all the way with 
Mallon,” said Oyril, quietly ; “but of course I 
was a secondary condition with that brush in her 


atrap, 

'*T should think you were, I've had a cousin 
all my life, but a fox’s brush never before.” 

“T believe ft was a vixen’s,” with a mis. 
chievous smile, ‘‘so it came to you through 
natural affinity,” 

“Thank you, she was no relation!” 

* Nob in name or nature ¢”’ 

" Not In name, for I am Maynard, not Reynard 
—not in nature, for when people run after me I 
never run away,” 

‘s There's a confession |” orled Godfrey Somer- 
ville, who had entered unpercelved, throwing 
hie whtp down on the sideboard. “ A confession 
and a as well!” 

‘When are we to begin?” and Cyril's eyes 
twinkled mischievously. “All at once or sepa- 
rately ?” 

" One by one,” said Somervilic, pulling off his 
riding-gloves. . ‘‘I shall take my turn whilst you 
two fellows are out.” 

“Are you golng to stay at home!” and Sir 

up in surprize from his newspaper. 

“'T've had a good long ride already, I got ap 
befora any of the household were stirriag,” taking 
his place by Meta’s side. She welconied him with 
& wari smile, and before he had time te ask for 
{t, poured out his coffee, 

Cyrit and Mr. Mallon exchanged: glances. 
‘©What had the sconndrel been up to!” passing 
through thelr minds, : 

* What you to go cut In the dark *” 
inquired Nella, curlosity getting the better of 
every other feeling. 

‘*T had a restless night, and couldn't sleep.” 

* Where did yon goi” 

**Wouldn’t you like to know! . EF thought of 
rapping at your door, and asking if you would 
like to come too,” ‘ 





I should never have forgiven you for dis- 
tarblng my dreams.” 

“Yes, you would! the reality -would have 
more than repaid you.” 

* Meta might have liked it, but not I.” 

“Not yout” with a smile of superior know 
ledge, as he cracked the shell of an egg. 

“Nol mor any other sane person,” broke ir 
Cyril, ‘Fancy facing a raw December morning 
before sunrise, unless for a matter of life or 
death,” 

"T rather liked ft.” 

Ce — you had an object?” looking at bin 
ebarply. 

“T had—to tire myself out,” 

“My dear boy,” said Lady Somerville, affec 
tlonately, as ehe locked at his worn face, ‘T 
wish you wouldn’t do such mad things; you'll 
ruin your health.” 

‘'That was done long ago,” tossing off his 
coffee, as if he were dying of thirst, “What are 


| you staring at "—to Nella. 


" You have a green mark on your coat-sleeve,” 
she sald hastily, the colour rushing {nto her 
cheeke as she remembered the mark that she had 
brought home on her own sleeve from the damp, 
green moss in the arbour at Nan’s Tower. Had 
he been there that morning! A vague fear stole 
over her mind. 

** And did you never see a green mark before} 
Just go into the shrubbery on a damp morning 
like this, and knock up againet one of the trees 
like I did. Meta, will you have a game of 


“billiards with me soon after twelve?” 


** You know I can’t play,” raising her eyebrows 
alsconsolately, ‘I only wish I could |” 

"T quite forgot. Miss Maynard, you'll take 
compassion on me, I know!” looking across ths 
pe with a significant glance, which exasperated 


gril. 

“So sorry, bit I have letters to write, Have 
= any message for your mother?” turning to 

ere, 


** Only my love, and I shall be home soon after 
Christmas,” 


‘Where sre you going to spend It?” with 
wide-open eyes, 

“At Deepden Chase. It was an old promise,” 
he added quickly, ss he saw her face cloud, 
** Jack made such a-polnt of {t,” 

“And your father and mother didn’t care!” 

‘I won't aay that,” with a smile; ‘bub they 
were very willing to giveme up. You must re- 
member that they always geb on very well 
without meat Elstone, as you took the trouble 
r Oak ye t from getting conceited 

‘Only to prevent you from con , 
I was rather giad than not when you came”— 
rernembering how her heart used to dance for 
joy ab the first whisper that he was comicg 
home, 

'* You didn’t often tell me so.” 

“* Must you go out riding ” in a low volce, 

“T am afraid I must ; I promised Mallon,” 

“Mallon or Jack,” she pouted, “anyone bat 
me |” 

*' Because you never ask me to do a single thing 
to please you,” 

** You've been as cross as & bear,” 

* But not now—I feel in charity with all the 
world,” smiling down into her face in a manner 
that nearly sent Godfrey mad. 

© How long will i last §” 

‘* Till you do something ou ¥ 

"T hope { won’t be just y 
delightful ft wae to be again at peace 

"§o do L”. A letter in s blue 
was lying on the table beside him. He 
up, and put it Into his pocket, as ff ft 
ae ce ta gt 

ward, 
thelr own orders in the stables, left t 
saying that he was ob off to Copple- 
stone, 

Nella walked to the window 


was 
would 


Lost night, 
dress, it looked as {f she were the only woras 
in the world for him ; this morning 
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t She remembered the 
in the grounds of the ruined Castle, when 
Arkwright’s hand to bis 
w he gave up 4 ran for 
and to-day she was 
Daleie, and not Mr, 


5 


must treat you with 
more respect ; I shall call you Miss Maynard for 
the future.” 

“Tf you dare! Butdon’t laugh; I want you 
to be serlous, You know that you’ve been very 
good to me all my life—and I've never done 
anything for you in return. Don’t interrupt— 
and men, unleas. they are perfect Croesuses "— 
growing erlmson—‘‘ are always hard up.” 

“Pretty often, I'll allow,’ wonderlog what 
waa coming next. 

“TI don’t bet; I never go to races. I never 
want to buy a horse, and i never have to play 
high, because I can’t ont of {t,’’ 

“T never sald you did,” his wonder increasing, 
“ Fancy little Nell developing into the sorb of 
woman that bets and gambles |” 

** Well, but don’t you see ”"—too serfous to re- 
lax into a smile—‘‘ I don’t know what to do with 
oll this money, it quite bothers mé! Couldn’t 


‘Make use of t? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t be angry,” laying her hand on his 
arm. ‘* It seems ao silly that I should have It 
when. I don’t want [t the least bit in the world, 
and we've always been just like brother and 
dister. Would you taking it} It might 
psy off a debt or buy a horse, and I should be 
20 glad,” 

Net 

His lip trembled, and for a minute he seemed 
You can’t be so unkind,” 
ell——.” 


“Tl cun.end fetch it.” . 

"No, no,” catching hold of her dreas, ‘' My 
dear child, what are you thinking of f” _ 

"My own pleasure, which, of course, you 


OT eae, ition Wa bee to help {t. “You 
xe de une ¢ lia tbo moe 
present, a 
luck in the autumn. Bat if I had without 
a » do you. think 
tempted to prey an you thle hoard ?” 
M not! bec dy be so dreadfal 
aa taking your watch iy 
“That was nothing ;-I had another.” © 


to see you wearing,” Ate 

” taking fi up, and looking at is, 

" ish ae ead sake tho ollie 
a % « 


> 
“Not for ¢ world | I must go, I bear the 
You've ted me, exceedingly,” the 
tears coming Into her eyes. : 
“Teouldn’s help ft, I'm as grateful as I can 
be; but think, Nell, aman must have sunk so. 


low before he could borrow from # woman,” 


** Not from a sister |” 

He held out his hand ; then, overcome by an 
frresistible impulse, as he looked down into the 
wistfal face upraised to hia, stooped down and 
kissed her hair. 


“CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘“Wett, have you finished your letters!” 
Godfrey Someryille’s voice roused her from the 
happiestof day-dreams, and Nella looked up 
from the. writing-table, where she had besn alt- 

forthe last half-hour, pen in hand, with a 


No, not quite.” 
ee haven't begun,'’ looking over her 
rs “What the deuce have you been 


“I wish you wouldn’t swear. You might, 
at loaat, give it up when you are talking to a 


woman. 
“I might do many things that I don’t,” eft- 
ion es chara aie sofa, in irritating 
oy wt to the beck of berchair. “I might 
ve interru you when you were having a 
spoon with Vere, but I thought {t would ba a 
mates before you had another chance, so I 

let you be,” 


ff your kindness further, and leb me 
write my letters In peace.” 

“That would be too much virtue for one 
morning ; besides; Meta ie waiting for me to talk 
nonsense to her by the yard, so I can’t waste a 
minute.” 

»'*I don’t see why you should talk nonsense, 
Meta {s too sensible to wish it,” 

“Not too sensible to want the sort of non- 
sense I mean; and let me tell you, it’s uncom- 
a Aa work to make love to a face all over 


"You ought to be ashamed to say such a 
a) You don’t deserve to be her husband.” 

"I’m aware of fi; but she couldn’s get on 
without me.” 

This was so indisputably true that Nella had 
not the audacity to deny {t, so devoted all her 
attention to her letter. . 

“Stop that!" he cried, irrltably, ‘I told 
you I wanted to talk.” 

“You told me something else last night, and I 
haven't forgotten {t.” 

‘* Pm glad of that—you drove me to it, and I 
couldn’t help it. You want me to hate you, and 
T've made ap my mind to show gou that I do.” 

‘* Bat you don’t!” She knew ib was impru- 
dent, but the words slipped out through the 
cont of perversity he always roused in her 

it, 


A change came over his face. He leant for- 
ward with glowing 7 
"No, more! I don’t!" he said, slowly. 
Then via was & Lipase — oo her p - 
went rapidly over the paper, an eyce reat 
on the fal curve of her neck with un- 
williug admiration, 
“© Look here! ” he sald, gravely, I wouldn't 
waste a thought on Cyril Vere. I saw enough 
to see that he was head over cara in 
with Dalcle Arkwright.” , 
“T only saw that something was weighing on 
= mind, and that you were in a tremendous 
get to be off |” 
* Qalte nataral, too, when a lot of curiosity- 
were prowling about the place! "’ 
* were afraid of something being found 
out. What was it!” fixtog her eyes upon him. 
"Nothing much; only [If people didn’: un- 
derstand it might tell eb me.” 
“Tf it is another wife, I can’t stand by avd 
see Meta marry you |” 
Not a muscle of his face quivered. 
"Don’t disturb yourself! I shan't commit 
bigamy—the law Is too dead against Ib; and 
there {fs not a woman in England for whom I 





would risk penal servitude! S fellow, that 
Mallon,” he added, after a “TI can’t make 
him out. Every now and , when I catch his 
eye,or he 8 little faster than usual, I could 
peg aed, Whore cid Vere 
up ” 
“'T know nothing about him,”’ 














What were they after yesterday—can you tell 
me that!” 

** Miss Arkwright |" 

** Miss Arkwright be hanged!” he oxclaimed, 
impatiently. 

“Poor thing ! 
served it,” 

*Perbaps you will think she does when she 
marries Vere |’ 

“ Not ff be aske her.” 

“And you could give him up without s 
struggle?” his eyes openiug wide with amazo- 
ment, 

" Certainly!’ with calm dignity, 
not stir a Goger to keep him !’’ 

“Bravol LIalways knew you bad a spirit of 
your own. Ask him to-night if he went to Nan’s 
Tower this morning.” 

Ts it Mkely ¢” 

I. -don’t know!” with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘They are up to something, but I 
can’t make {tf ont. If you would only ferret out 
their secrete, there’s nothing on earth I wouldn’t 
do for you.” 

“ Pind them out, in order to betray them !"' 
with indignant contempt. ; 

Why not? Join hands with me, and we shall 
be even—two agatnet two,” 

“You have Meta and all the Somervilie ia- 
terest to back you!” 

“A sleepy act of folks withont two ideas in 
their heads,” 

“I don’t agree with you, I love and honour 
Slr Edward so much that I only wish he were 
may father |” 

“ And then if I married Meta I should be your 
brother—what a delightful thought !” 

“Only my brother-in-law—and that is quite 
different |" 

“Tsgree with you, 
possibilities.” 

"We could hate each other jast as well.” 

“Of course we could ; and you would try hard 
to manage it!" 

* Do tell me what is this mystery about Nun's 
Tower !” her curlosity again getting the better 
of her feelings. 

“In order that you may tell ii to Oyril Vere, 
and he may whisper it to Mallon, till ib goes the 
round of the county,” 

“T would not tell {6 toa soul if you wished Ib 
kept secret | "’ 

“And supposing there is no secret, what 
then ?” 


I don’t see how she has de- 


"T would 


All sorts of enchanting 


You were in « terrible fright 
yesterday lest you should be found out,” 

*'T was in a fright lest you should make {t up 
with Vere, and I should be left in the cold.” 

“You never thought of it!” with supreme 
contempt. 

"Didn't I!” @ peculiar smile curling his 
moustache, “I think of you so often that I 
would give anything to get you out of my 
head !” 

“ So likely, when you tell me calmly that you 
have made up your mind to ruin my life,” that 
vague fear, fn bewildering comnection with his 
early ride, darting again through her mind. 

" And go I will, he sald, sullenly ; “ff you 
can’t belong to me, no one else shall have you | ’ 

“ What do you mean }” she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, as a presentiment came across her that his 
words would prove true, “ You never wanted 
me for yourself, so you can’t mind,” 

“Can't I} I didn’t mind, I suppose, when you 
flatly refused to go {nto the conservatory with 
me, and directly wy back was turned marched 
off with Vere, Walt till he comes back this 
evening, and then you'll see.” 

“Bat you had Meta, and I am nothing to 

” 


ou, 

me Do you call it nothing to be the pest and the 
tormens of my lifet'’ his volce rising In sudden 
agitation as he clutched the back of her chair, 
and made a shudder ran down her spine, 

Her only answer was to gather up her writing 
materials, and make for the door 

* What are you after }” 

“You disturb me,” she sald, quietly, “and I 
want to finish my letters before !uncheon.” 

* Sib down again, I'm going away.” 





‘* Really?” 
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YOU ENOW I AM 


He nodded, so she resumed her seat, Az soon 
as she had done so he came and leant upon the 
back of it familiarly: 

“* Nell, for the laat time, are we to be friends 
or foes }” 

“ Foes!” without looking round, “and never 
call me that sgain !” 

* You have made up your mind!” 

“T have.” 

“Then wait till this evening.” 

“TI am not In the least afraid,” though her 
heart was einking. : 

‘‘Perhsps not,” with a cruel emile; * bat I 
never forgive, though I sometimes forget.” 

“I don’t see how you could possibly injure me 
If you tried.” 

“* What if I had already begun |” 

, Then he went out quickly and banged the 
oor, 

Nella finished her letters only just in time for 
luncheon, for Godfrey Somerville had succeeded 
in disturbing her mind completely. Tere was 
such a mystery surrounding him that she 
placed more credence in his threats than she 
would have done if he had been like other men ; 
but still che could not see that it was really in 
his power to harm her, 

He was utterly unscrupulous, and would 
probably stick at nothing in the way of falae- 
hood or decelt, and in that lay the danger, for 
truthfal people are naturally placed at a dis- 
advantage with thoee who have unlimited lies at 
their dieposal. 

Still, so long as Cyril was friends with her 
she felt that she could defy all the world, and 
so went in to luncheon in a cheerful frame of 
miad, 

In the afternoon the snow cleared off, and the 
three ladies went out for a drive, When they 
came in Nella glanced at the hall-table to 
wee if Vere’s hat was there; but no, the two 
were atill seers. and it was evident that they 
had not returned. 

She ran upetairs to take cff her hat and 





MPE THE RIECK + 


QUITE A MONBYED PERSON?” SAID NELLA, LOOKING UP AT CYRIL SUDDENLY, 


jacket, and Meta followed, seeming rather ou! of 


spirits, 

‘* What is the matter, dear!” sald Nelle, 
affectionately, putting her arm round her trim 
little figure, and drawing her into her own bed- 


room. 

“Nothing to make a fuss about,” and the 
corners of her mouth went down ; ‘' but I think 
I am growiog stupid; Godfrey is ao hard to 
please—sometimes.”’ 

**T daresay he is; but that ie his fault, not 
yours,” afraid of asying too much lett his warm 
ally should be up at arms. ‘ When he fs cross I 
should leave him to himself.” 

‘* But he never was cross with Lina. Why fs 
it” resting her troubled face on Nella’s 
shoulder, re 

* Perhaps you have spoilt him too much,’ 

“Tf I have I couldn't help it.” 

“Tf you don’t love him with all your heart, 
pray don’t think of marrying him.” 

" But I do,” with frank simplicity, “I think 
I should die if anything happened to separate 
us. ” 


“ Then, my dear,-shut your eyes to hie faults, 
or you will never have any peace at all,” said 


Nella, practically. 

‘I didn’) say he had any faults. If Tam 
stupid, of course, he can’t help being cross.” 

" Bat you are not stupid.” 

**T think I must be, or ’—hesitating a little 
— did you say anythiog to make him angry }” 

"T took up my writing-case, and nearly walked 
out of the room, because he would talix go.” 

‘Oh, Nella! how could you?” in hod re- 
proach, 

“Tt was the only way to get rid of him.” 

** You ought to be kind to him for my sake.” 

Nella eagrimace, There was a sound of 
horses’ hoofs on the gravel outside, and In a 
moment, forgetting everything elee she ran to 
the window, 

“ Here they aro!” 

‘Oh, dear, I must make haste,” said con- 





aclentious little Meta. '* Mamma will be wanting 





me to pour out the tes,” and she hurried away 
to take off her things. 

Nella went downstairs, amused at her own 
eagerness. The two men were standing before 
the large fireplace, with thelr backs towards,her, 
ty the hall. sian flog te 

“ Well, I suppore you have been spen 2 
day at Deepden Chase?” she called out, with « 
smile. 

Mr. Mallon turned round. 

‘No; we did not make any calls. 
there for a few minutes, that was all.” 

Cyril kept his eyes on the fire just as if he 
had not heard her speak, and Nella’s eagerness 
went from her with a sudden chill, as she 
walked slowly towards the door of the breakfast- 
room. 

Had Godfrey begun his evil work already ? 

(Zo be continued.) 


Vere went 


Tue Srreets or ANcrent ATHENS,—It has beet 
said that the streets of Athens, when the city 
was the centre of attraction of the intellectual 
world, resembled those of Bulgarian and Tarkieh 
towne by thelr narrowness and irregularity. 
Strangere, when they first walked along them, 
used to be In doubt whether they could have ar- 
rived in so famous a city. Owing to the labours 
of the members of the German Arch. logical 
Inetitute it has become certain that Athens pos- 
sessed one street at leash which was tolerably 
wide. It was laid out between the Dipylon at the 
wall on the north-west and the Agora, and wse 
therefore north of the Theselon, The width of the 
roadway was about ten méttes, or thirty-three 
feet. As the Greeks, with all their ability, had 
not Macadam’s shrewdness, the ancient street 
was made up of layers of earth, which required 
repairs constantly, One reason for the excep- 
tional breadth was that originally a brook ran 
along one side, and when it was covered over the 
additional space was allowed to increse the 
road, 
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** AND YOU INTEND TO MARRY HAIDEE—YOU, WITH THIS BLACK CRIME ON YOUR CONSCIENCE?” DBMANDRD PHILIP. 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


_:0i— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tr he had struck her a violent blow, and 
stunned her, Sybi! could not have fallen back more 
utterly less than she did under the in- 
fluence of those terrible words, 

Every drop of blood forsook her face, her hands 
fell inertly on her Jap, and she gezed up at him 
with wide, . — were, for the 
moment, true mirrors of soul, 


‘powerfuliy, 
coming as It did jast when she had felt herself 
eafest, and when the success for which she had 
striven and sinned seemed almost within her 
te ke rege wegen Bana 

on, and sprang to & 
her chest heaving, her eyes fisshing, 
“What do’ you mean—how dare you make 
such a charge—I say, 


prove it. Do you think I would impeach you, 
anyone élse, so foully, unless I were 
truth of what I said? Listen, and you 


the evidence ou.” 

He took ld of bee hands, and f 
back into her seat again, while he 
front of her, loathing, with all his so 
rs: task justice compelled him 

orm, 

“The way in which Fate has made me 
Nemesis would alone be sufficient answer to 
who say our life eddies in biind uncertainty, 
tossed about by chance, as a leaf is tossed by the 
wind,” he began, almost solemnly, “Step by 
step, I am enabled - track you, mas ou 
surrounded y every precaution pose 
and doomed gier {ity secret known only to 
Heaven and yoursell. be firet time my vague 





suspicton took definite shape was last night when 
Dr. Clifford, unable to explain the cause of Lady 
Urwicke’s illness, told me of the strange odour 
in her room, which he attributed to the flowers 
you had taken there. I then called to mind how, 
an hour or two earlier, I had seen you dropping 
something into them; and this gave me a clue 
which it was not difficult to follow up. Some 
years ago I took a fancy to study chemistry, and 
it happened that the professor with whom I 
read had spent the greater part of his life in 
India, and was thoroughly conversant with its 
pharmacopcla, I remembered he once told me 
of a friend of his who was killed through inhal- 
ing the perfume of flowers whfch had been 
medicated with a certain deadly essence ; and J 
particularly recalled his description of the blue 
shade on face, which was the only sign the 
poison left—for it had this peculiarity, that the 
symtoms !t gave rise to might easily be attributable 
to natural cautes, and even s post-mortem exami. 
nation would fail to detect any traces of it, if 
it were swallowed, instead of being inhaled. 
Now I had seen on Lady Urwicke’s face that 
same blue tint, and her symptoms answered to 
those the professor described ; so starting with 
the assumption that she was being poisoned, I 
asked myself this question : ‘Who has a motive 
for to get rid of her?’ and the answer 
was, ‘Miss Rathven !’” 

He paused ® moment; but she said nothing, 
only looked at him with those shin'ng eyes, in 
whose depths fear and hatred struggled hard for 

mastery. 

“ Granting this, I knew you would bave every 
chance for carrying out your plans, because I 
had learned from your own lips how you took 
flowere fnto Lady Urwicke’s room at night; and 

having found means and opportunity, I 

to see how you had become cognizant of 

the drug, and how you had obtained it. I had 
you, some time ago, studying a book on 

saw the same fin your room, and I 

Mbrary when you brought it back and 
put ft in its place; so it struck me that 1b was 





here you had found your knowledge, and I 
reached the volume down, with the result of dis- 
covering a page torn out ofdthapter that treated 
of pofsons, Then I argued in this wise: ' Miss 
Ruthven has been studying thie chapter]; and, 
in order to make herself perfect in le leason, 
took the book toherownroom. To-night the doctor 
came unexpectedly, and remarking the density of 
the atmosphere In the sick chamber ordered out 
the flowers she had just taken fo,’ As a rule, 
there was no risk attending the roses, for they 
were medicated late In the evening ; and only 
the occupler of the bed near which they were 
laced would feel their noxious consequences, as 
the morning the windows would probably be 
thrown open and the fresh air let in, 

‘'Well, for once your calculations were at 
fault; and as you carried the flowers out Dr. 
Cliftord’s observation made you fear lest he should 
by any chance suspect you. This was not the 
case ; but there Is nob a saying truer than that o 
guilty consclence needs no accuser, and so your 
logical mind seized on what was most likely to 
connect you with the crime—supposing it to be 
discovered, The only thing was the presence in 
your private apartments of the book describing 
the poisons and its effect ; and as that book was 
& rare and valuable one, and catalogued, 
and as you knew it would be missed if you de- 
stroyed. it, you contented yourself with tearing 
out the leaf giving the name of the drug, and 
the quantities to be used, and restored it to its 

Am I right, Miss Ruthven? Was this 
the train of reasoning you followed ?" 

Not a syllable from the panting, white-faced 
woman [p the chair, who thus saw the Inmost 
depths of her soul held up to view, and pltilesely 
analysed, 

‘Then came the last point—namely,how you had 
procured the essence. And this I determined to 
solve, for I had a clue to it, having already seen 
you enter the shop of Antonio Lesvarre under 
circumstances that, even at the time, I thought 
very strange. §So this morning I went to London 
—first of all visited the British Museum, where I 
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obtained a duplicate copy of the book on India, and 

transcribed portions of thoee particular pages, 

127 and 128, I will let you hear my extract.” 
He took from hia pocket a sheet of paper, and 


cead :— 

“ «This der may also be distilled into an 
essence, which is one of the surest and most 
deadly of known poisons, Oombined with any 
vegetable substance, it exhales an odour that, 
according to the quantity absorbed, fs more or 
less prejudicial to health, especially if it be 
breathed during the night. For example, five 
drops on # rose would be sufficient to cause death 
to the iohaler; while the same quantity dis- 
tributed In a bouquet of flowers and In a 
room would impregnate the alr, and produce 
faintness and laseitude fn a person breathing it 
for any length of time. If this process were re- 
peated for ten or fourteen nights in succession 
the victim would succumb elther to a violent 
paroxysm of pain resembling convulsions, of to 
— producing coma, and ending in 

eath, 

“T need not read you any more of what I have 
copled—it only gives the quantities and manner 
of using them, and then describes the sym, ome 
which I have — a of,” wala Philip 
replacing the paper In‘ his breast pocket, «f 
have but to add, that on leaving the Museum I 
went to Antonio Lescarre’s laboratory, and 
procured from bim « phial of the ‘eau blanche,’ 
the ssme in all respects as the one he sold you, 
and which I have in my possession at- the presend 
moment, so you seefam armed at all points, 
You laid you plans well, Miss Rathven. Lucrezia 
Borgia or La Marquise de Brinvilliers could not 
have calculated to a finer nicety ; but, like them, 
gou forgot one thing—that retribution which 
follows the foots of crime, dogging them 
on, on, until fo bringe them to the scaffold!” 

With a faint, half-atrangled cry she putup her 
hands to her face and covered it, as though shame 
had at last touched her. 

“ Well,” she sald, preeently, in a dull, strained 


voice, “and having discovered all this; what do | U 


you intend doing with your knowledge }” 

“Lord Urwicke comes home to-night, so I 
shall go to him, prodace my proofs, tell him that 
if be wants anything farther he can confront 
you with Lescarre, and leave the alternative in 
his hands,” 

“No, uo!” she shrieked, falling on her knees 
betore him, in a despair that was terrible to wit- 
ness, ““" You will not do this—you must not! 
Trample on met kill me! tear my very heart 
em rather than let him know the depth of my 
ain 1” 

Philip waa touched, {n spite of his loathing, at 
her humiliation. 

To fight against a woman was in itself hatefal, 
still he felt justice demanded the exposure of 
her crime. 

"Keep my secret!” she cried, sgain, con- 
vulsively clasping his bands as tho’ nothing 
should ever induce her to let them go, ‘ Impose 
what penalty you lke on me, make your own 
conditions, only spare me public shame!" 

She looked like the Lamia, writhing there fn 
an agony that was tenfold worse than if it had 
been physical—her dark halr dishevelled and 
falling about her shoulders, her white 
wresthed round his, her bosom panting as ff her 
heart would burst ail barriers {n {ts efforts to be 
free—the beauty of her face made awfal by {ts 
despatr, 

. No thought of denyfog her erlme came to 
or. 

The accusation had been so entirely anlooked 
and unprepared for that ft left her powerless 
even to disclaim it, 

‘Have pity-—have 
wildly. 


girl ebbing from her, and knew that unless 
you spoke death would end it!” 

‘* She is not dead |” muttered Sybil, but there 
was an echo of fierce regret in her voice as she 


e. 
“ No—nob yet, and pray Heavev, she may not 
die! The chances are, however, that she will. 
— than a miracle can save her, as you 


“Then will you sacrifice the living for the 
dead t”? she exclaimed, making one more appeal. 
Can I bribe you !”—wildly. “I heve jewals 
—TI have the family diamonds {nu my posseasion— 
take them, if you will only spare me! You are 
& poor man—think what you might not do with 
the money they brought you |” 


aad te desire that ber purp 
, an impotent b o8e 
had been consummated. 

‘What remorse she felt was not for the crime 
itself, bub its discovery, which had thus lowered 
her to such degradation. 

y che rose and pointed to the door, 


“Go!” she cried, with all her old imperious | ¢ 


command, “ At leasbI e-. a free sgent se yet, 
and I will have no one here exulting over my 


“ Heaven forbid I shou)1 exult over youre, or 
else’s |” he exclaimed. 
“Then why did you come here—why did you 
not walt until Lord Urwicke returned, and carry 
tale s + to him?” ‘ 
fold reason. Firstly, I wished to 
guard against the possibility of your working 
further evil by showing you your plot was known, 
Secondly, as T have bees tabiog a part I detested 
in thus playing the réle of detective, I thought 
I would give you the chance of leaving. the 
country at once, and In this case, Lord 
may waive his right to prosecute you.” 
" How good of you—how 1 I ought to 
bel” she exclaimed g her hands to- 


flesh, and speaking 
tempt. ‘‘ But for all thatT tell you I hate you— 
I would kill you. if I dared!” 

And he, looking fn her evil glittering eyes, 
did not for a moment doubt she meant t she 


‘For a 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ever since the morning, when he had heard 
of Philip’s absence, Sir Jasper Ruthven had been 
in a state of nervous excitement that would not 
let him attend to his ordinary business, or even 
ox! P his betrothed. 

) 


pity!" she repeated, | though, 


He shook himself free from her clasp, and | entirely 


made a step backwards. 

‘‘ Had you pity when you doomed that 
life, and hour by hour watched 
eapping away!” he sald, sternly. “ When you 
placed the roses by ~ aan a So 
come to you es you thought deadly 
mission ? No! I verily believe 
callous— you muab have been when you saw 
ali the vigour and vitality of the unfortunate 


you were ubterly |. 





young 
It slowly | account, 





disturbs her.’ 
“ And where is Dr. Clifford 1” j 
“ Hehas jast gone to the surgery to make up 
fresh medicine, but he 


edce 
it 


ly, but her slim white 
ying loosely on her lap, 

therselves nervously together. 
step nearer, and bent down to 


“Tell me, Haldés—are you happy!” he sald, 
in a low, deep voice, and jast for a moment her 
eyes, as if compelled by some magnetic power, 
ralaed themselves to his. 

ds colt bentanachoumal Spigels ‘ain tho ont 
such utter, eas, intense t the one 
word was of iteelf.a revelation and an anawer to 
his question. 

“Ts anyone happy !” she added, quickly, as if 
fearful of having ed herself. ‘* If you were 
to search the wide world over would you find, 
do you think, one single person free from 
trouble?” 

“Perhaps nob among the old, but among the 
Act Youth fs the season of joy, and— 

e,” 


She turned away with alittle shiver. 

“ Still, those are not the highert goode—one 
can dedicate one’s life fo something nobler thau 
one’s’ own . selfish enjoyments,” she sald, with 

was repeating an argument 
to convince herself. 
then, do you place 


you to act ss 
ie you give up 
‘ourself to 
her little 
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woes me—-you don’t know what you would bave 
me do!” 

“YT would have you eave yourtelf from the 

oramission of « great crime that will steep you 


c 

fn as long as you live!” he answered, 

wy weal keep, you from stepping over the 
on whose 


ge you are now 
What do you think your life will 
be, tled for ever to that of s man you don’t 
love?” 

“Tdo not know. I try to myself from 
Ps CEE snk eal ead ese 
more teristic of her mature, or more 
ogee ty hey Pel rom hag 

ou 0 y m ” 
beechoed. ‘Poor little sweetheart !—then you 
must indeed be most miserable; and if that fa 
the case now {twill be tenfold—a hundred-fold 
—worse g you married Sir Jasper. But 
I tell. you, Haldés, you have no right to marry 
bim, seeing that by so doing you will ruin three 
lives ;. your own, his, and mine! Believe me, if 
he knew what. your feelings were, he himeelf 
would shrink from making you hia wife.” 

* You are SS aon ince ania eal “oy 
emphasise; “he does w quite and it 
makes no difference whatever to him |” 

“Then!” eagerly; “leave him out of the 

uestion, and think only of yourself and me, 
There is something In your conduct I cannot 
anderstand ; but, for all that, I have a conviction 
your sentiments for me remain unchanged. 
Could I, indeed, think otherwise, when the re- 
membrance of what has passed between us Is 
ever present to me—when | yet feel the pressure 
of your sweet Ups against mine—yet see ye 
upraised eyes fall of love thab yon have told me 
fity times would never dic | 


Women c % 
know ; but not suddenly—not In a day, an hour, 
as you did ; and unless I believe you the falsest, 


cruellest, coldest of your sex, I must yet believe 
you love me!” 

Carried away by the excitation of the moment, 
he caught her in his arms, and for an instant she 
made no effort to be free, bab ylelded herself 


. utterly to the sweetness of a caress that she told | hii 


herself should be an eternal farewell, Then she 
wrenched herself away. .. 

“Philip |” she catthoad: her voice low and 
vital’ I nro aay threw er her pao with 

ped, m ig gesture, “for my for 
sake of something that I belleve to be 
more imperative than love, do not 
word to me! Go away from this 
don’t let me see you again, 
may do what I know it {s 


but I cannot bear that you 

deliberately false, and I su 

weak as love is strong! P 

breath po Ee in quick little gasps—"in the 

future Heaven may comfort both of us, but now 

there is a gulf between us that neither can span, 

"aks basin off absiontiy bad teal bie Kel 

abruptly, her 

to her throat as. {f she were c 

forgetful for the moment of the taak 

her, she ran swiftly the corridor, leaving 

him standing there to mn over her words, 
“You wished to see me!” he a lew 

minutes lfter, entering the study om Sir 

Jasper was sitting, moodily and impatient, 


awaiting his arrival. 
“Yes. You seem, 


a0 to present ptonate | “a the " 
“iat abi answer, as Sie Zaoper gated kien $a 


“I did not think you had anything of import- 


i 


y very ” importance 80 far as your 


“My future!” repeated Philip, surprised at 
his manner, “ It is very kind of you to interest 
yourself in is!” 

He looked rather hard at the Baronet, who 
was evidently nervous and ili at ease—a most 
unaeual phenomenon, for as o rule he was re- 
markably self possessed, and indeed prided him- 
self on the perfect control he had acquired over 
the catia of his feelings. 

“T have a motive for interesting myself in you 
—a very strong one,” he said, slowly, while his 
lips twitched under his heavy moustache, "and 
the time has at last arrived for me to declare it! 
Fate plays us many strange tricks, bub she never 
played a stranger than when she sent you under 
this roof, Philip Greville!” 

** What do yon mean ?” asked the young man, 

ly, and bending forward. 

fs thoughts were still upon Haidés, and his 
first idea was that the Baronet bad discovered 
his former relation with her, and was now about 
giving him his congé, and so preventing any pos- 
sibility of fatdre intercourse between them, 

His employer's next words undeceived him. 

“Do you remember the night you arrived here, 
when I came upon you In the corridor?” 

“Yes,” wonderingly. 

"'T meb you rather suddenly, amd—but per- 
haps you did not notice lt—was somewhat upset 


as I saw you,” 
ag aid notice it,” put in Phillip, quietly, “ and 
T also fancied that the excuse you made hardly 


ho, I was very much startled, 
and for a twofold reason. Firstly, by the mark 
ou your arm; and, secondly, the extraordinary 
likeness you bore to someone I had once known 
and loved.” 

At the last two words Greville started violently 
—a strange sort of chill that he could no more 
have described than he could have explained ite 
origin seemed to lay hold of bis heart and hold 
him silent, It was not that he really suspected 
what was to follow, but rather that the shadow 
of the coming event had already fallen upon 

m. 


“Do you know to whom I allade?” con- 
tinued Sir Jasper, whose syes had never left his 
face. 

Philip shook his head, 

" Grace Seaforth.” 

The artist received the announcement in 
silence. 

“The pe rier: was #0 apg Sigh could 
not get rid of the fmpreasion ft b spon 
me,” added the Baronet, who seemed to have 

calmness a8 he proceeded; “ and so, when 

ly Urwicke came, I questioned her regarding 

» and learned all the details of your history. 

on I saw a miniature she gave you, and 

caught a glimpse of a bundle of letters, and 

these letters lb was a matter of such moment for 

me to see in order to net all doubts at rest, that 

T went fn your room that same night and took 
them. 


“Then ib was you!” exclaimed Philip, inter- 
rupting ; ‘and where did you disappear to from 
the corridor ?” 

The Baronet looked rather discomposed at the 


question, 

"T contrived to get past you "—Philfp knew 
this was untrue—" and I think you will pardon 
my action when know the motive. Those 


letters wers some myself had written over twenty 


“You! Bat”—after a slight pause—" they 
were not signed by your name,” 

" Yea, my second name—Phillp.” 

There was a dead ellence, during which the 
two men looked at each other with an Intentness 
that esemed as [f {s would penetrate the mask of 
ail outward disguises, and pierce the thoughts of 
the heart {teelf, = 

“Do you know In what relationship Grace Sea- 
forth stands towarde you |” Ing Str Jasper, 
presently, and moistening his dry Ips as he put 
the question. 

“*T believe she was my mother |” 


hoking ; and then, | years ago, 


" You are right, and father is———” 
ans?” pnateieed ths poung mush, hid ‘he 
held his breath til! the answer came, 





o Myself 1” 


f 





CHAPTER XXVL 


Ar firet, after hearing Sir Jasper’s declaration, 
Greville sat perfectly still, staring at him in a 
half stupefied way, then he sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming vehementiy,— 

“It fs not true—it cannot betrue! My father 
died before my mother, and {b was the shock of 
his death that killed her, I remember perfectly 
well hearing her cry out, ‘Your father ts dead, 
Philip,’ jast before she was seized with the 
attack that directly afterwards proved fatal. 
She had a newspaper in her hand at the time, 
and I have slways believed she had accidentally 
caught sight of an account of his death {n it.” 

“So far you are right, I was travelling just 
then from Heathcliff to London, and there was 
a collision between the train I was in and # lug- 
gage. Iwas slightly hurt, but instead of put 
ting my name down In the list of Injured {b was 
included amongst the fatalities, and this fs no 
donbt what Grace saw.” 

“And how was it you did not make any effort 
to come to her!” 

““T did make an effort as soon as my Injurfes 
would allow me to move, and went to Lian- 
tressan, where I found the cotiage shut up, and 
learned the news of Grace’s death and your de- 
parture with Mrs. Maxwell. I made every fa- 
quiry possible concerning the latter, but could 
not discover her whereabouts, and so ab last I 
gave up the search as futile; and feeling sure 
you were In good hands—for an old woman in 
the village, who had done some work at the cot- 
tage, told me the lady bad adopted you—I let 
the matter rest.” 

“A moat affectionate parent!” sneered the 
young man, his ip curling with the indignant 
scorn he was unable to repress. “It what you 
say be true—and I hope to Heaven {t fa not !— 
I have, Indeed, smal! reason for congratulating 
myself on the discovery of my father !” 

The Baronet’s eyes drooped, and he bit his 


Ifp. 

"As much as I have In finding a son, eeslng 
that you receive the announcement in such a 
manner,” he retorted, “ However, we are not 
women, and so we can dispense with sentiment.” 

“You seem to have succeedsd perfectly fn 
doing so up to the present—so far as I am con- 
cerned! But”—vehemontly—'‘‘ I wil! not accept 
all you say on faith, What proof have you to 
offer of the truth of your statement?” 

“Proof! Is nop my word sufficlent? What 
possible motive could I have for desiring to claim 
you for my son if such were not the cae? Do 
you think it at all likely I should attempt to 
coin a like this merely for the pleaeure of 

myself out to be your father ?”’ 

No, Philip did not think {t In the least iikely, 
for evidently Sir Jasper entertained no particular 
degree of affection towards him, whether he was 
his father or not, 

“Then why have you so suddenly awoke to 
the fact fof my existence, after ignoring it for 
so many years?” 

"You forget 6 Is not so very long since you 
came here, and since your existence was, in a 
measure, forced a me—for I will not deny I 
should have been much batter pleased had Fate 
kept us apart!” returned Sir Jasper, coolly ; 
and with a sudden change of tactics, as he 
observed the scarcely-ve! hostility of Philip's 
manner, "The sight of you only serves to re- 
mind me of a folly committed In earliest youth, 
that has been pend repented in my more 
mature years, and which I would faln bave alto- 
gether forgotten. At first I decided to keep you 
of the relationship existing between 


** Because ib was one I could not acknowledge 
before the world” 

Philip grew even paler than before, and his 
hands themselves together with a sudden 
sphamodic movement, but, ere he could speak, 
the Baronet continued, rapidly,— 

“When BE a bh wag an apa ; so 

young — twenty; an er 
eben fascinated me, as {6 would have faecl- 
nated any other boy of my 

*T prevailed upon her to leave her home, and 
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ceremony which 
, but which was, 
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pel 


, do her the justice of 
Meved herself to be my 
** Afterwards, to ent any suspicion of the 
trath leaking out-—for my uncle, Sir Edgar, was 
excessively proud man, very tenacious of his 
family honour, and at that time I was entirely 
dependent on him--I took the cottage at Lian- 
tregean, and Installed Grace in it; and there, 
some months later, you were born,” 
He paused a moment, bat Philip had put up 
his hand to hide his face, and made no attempd 


speak. 

**I used to go down to Liantressan pretty 
frequently at first, but by degrees my visits 
grew fewer and farther between ; and it hap- 
pened, when my uncle died, I had not seen 
Grace for some time ; and was quite unaware of 
the ous tenure by which her life was 
held, Perhaps you understand now how it was 
that I did not persevere in my attempts at dis- 
covering your whereabouts. In point of fact, I 

you would fare far better under the 
protection of the lady who had adopted yon than 
ff I myself had seen to your education and bring- 


g up. 

**Of that I do not entertain the slightest 
doubt !” put In the young man, bitterly. “‘ And 
may | ask why, having kept this secret so long, 
you have now thought fit to reveal it to me/” 

*‘T have considered the matter very carefully, 
and arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
well for you to learn the truth. It has come to 
my knowledge that some sort of understanding 
formerly existed between you and Haidéa Darrell; 
and this being the case, it is much wiser for you 
not to remain under the same roof, and so I 
resolved to leb you see exactly how matters 
stood ; and suggest the necessity of your leaving 
Heathcliff with as little delay as possible.” 

** And you Intend to marry Haldée—-you, with 
this black crime on your conscience ?’’ demanded 
Philip, looking at him with eyes that literally 
blazed {n their passionate wrath, 

“Certainly I do! Nothing In Heaven or 
oa th stropg enough to prevent my marrying 


“ Then, by Heaven, she shall learn the truth ! 
and know you for the scoundrel you are!” ex- 
claimed the artist, intensely excited, and totally 
ignoring the fact that 1p was his father he was 
addressing. 

** You can tell her whab you like! Nothing 
you say will separate us!” remarked Sir Jasper, 
with an evil smile, and ina voice of such calm 
power as carried with it a sense of conviction, 
“Bot with that you have nothing to do,” he 
continued, changing his tone. ‘“‘ AndI have not 
concluded all I have to say to you. Although I 
cannot openly acknowledge you as my son, I do 
nob desire to ignore your claime, and, therefore, I 
have caused a deed to be drawn up, under which 
you will receive five hundred per annum ; and 
further than thie, I have, on your behalf, applied 
for a very lucrative Ind/lan appointment under 
Government, which I have been fortunate enough 
to obtain and place at your disposal, sd that, you 
see, ® most brilliant future opens before you; 
cy {t only remains for you to avall yourself 
rs) 0,”” 

Philip rose and stood before him, his arms 
folded across his chest, his white face bearing on 
{t traces of atern repression, and, strange to say, 
in that moment o striking and curlous resem- 
blence might have been traced between the two 
m 


en, 

“I thank you for your endeavours to further 
my Interests,” he sald, {n a voice of coldest, most 
incleive scorn ; ‘‘ but if I were a beggar in the 
atreet, not knowing where I should get my next 
meal—{f I were starving of hunger, dying of 


thirst, perishing of cold—I would not accept any 
help you might citer me!” 





Sir Jasper shrank back in his chair, Even his 
callous nature was not proof sgaiuat the speaker’s 
bitter contemptuous indignation. 

“I have lstened to what you have told me, 
and I have no resource bub to believe it true. 
For what man would deliberately make himself 
out to be so heartless a scoundrel if he were not 
guilty of the conduct of which be is his own 
accuser? You deserted my mother—leaving her 
to diealone! You cared nothing of what became 
of your child—for aught you knew I might have 
been left to the mercies of a cruel world, and 
dragged up in a gutter to fill, in course of time, 
a felon’s cell? This, thank Heaven, was averted 
by a good woman’s kindness! But that it was 


20 I owe no gratitude to you, and I feel none. It} P® 


Was, a8 you said, o Fate that brought 
me to this house ; and I should intensely regret 
it but for one circumatance—a good action I have 
been enabled to perform this very day. I believe, 
after all, we are merely the playthings of a 
Destiny that does with us what it will, and at 
best we can only struggle agains) {t—never 
conquer! However, you need be under no 
apprehensions of my troubling you, or even 
reminding you of my existence; for this night 
I shall leave Heathcliff Priors, and—if I can 
help it—shpil never set foot within its doors 
in } 


The Baronet drew a long breath—it might have 
been of relief. 

“Very well. You are, of conrse, at perfecb 
liberty to act as you like ; all the same, I would 
point out that by refasing the appointment I 
offer you sre playing the fool with your own 
interests |” 

By this time he had quite regained his usual 
manner, and spoke with apparent indifference. 

His listener took no notice of his remark, and 
he continued, — 

"If I thought there was any chance of your 
taking my advice, I should say put your pride in 

our pocket, and go ont to India, where you can 
a new life under the moet favourable 
auspices, and where all she gifte of Fortune will 
be within your reach, if you are bold enongb to 
climb and gather them. These heroic spe “ 
g his shoulders cynically—"are all 
very well{n novels, where one naturally expects 
to them. But real life is very different, as 
you will discover when you grow older—as I have 
discovered many years sgo. Believe me, the one 
infallible rule by which men learn to regulate 
thelr conduct, their convictions--nay, their very 
feelings themselves Is-—~expediency |!” 

He enunciated this easy, nonchalant philo- 
sophy, in which he himself was a devout 
believer, leaning back in his comfortable russia 
leather-covered arm-chair, smoothing his black 
moustache with one slender, filbert-nalled finger, 
while he studied the pale, determined face 
opposite. 

“Perhaps you are right. I do you the justice 
of feeling sure you practise the theory of which 
you are so eloquent an advocate!” responded 
the artist, with quiet satire, “but there fs no 
chance of my ever becoming a convert to your 
opinions |” 

“As you like. I cannot force you, however 
much I may desire it, But, at least, you will 
accept this?” taking up a cheque from the table 
and holding it out te him. 

With a passionate [tee Philip snatched {t 
from his band, tore ft in a dozen pieces, and flang 
them at his feet, 

“That is my answer! The only one J shall 
vouchsafe to you!” he exclaimed, and, turning 
on kis heel, left the room, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tux so-called Tagrin fog-dispeller, expected to 
prove a boon to mariners, {fs ay | a 3 in. tube 
8 ft. long, through which warm air is forced by a 
blower. A hole {fs thus cleared, enabling the 
navigator to see several hundred feet through 
the densest fog. Fog is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. 





A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 
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(Continued from page 345.) 


How quiet the house is! How often he wishes 
he could hear her querulous voice! Anything 
would be better than this stillness. He 
grows to think quite tenderly of the dead woman ; 
to touch all her little possessions with reverent 
hands ; to feel the warm tears rice and sting his 
eyelids as old memories came thronging about 
him 


One evening, when he returns tired and jaded, 
he unlocks her desk, and proceeds to sort her 


pers, 

Firat he sees a bundle of bills, and, sighing, he 
throws them into the fire (for, although Jane, 
it fs a web, cold evening, and Martha is carefu) 
for his comfort). 

“Long ago, poor soul!” he thinks, ‘those 
were paid; but Iam afraid the recollection of 
them made me hard to you!” 

He takes ap another packet, and his pulses 
atir a little as he thinks, — 

" After all she loved me, or she would not have 
kept my letters!” but as his eyes fall on the 
un writing, a look of horror twitches 
about his mouth, and his face grows ashy in its 


pallor. 

He reads them all, and ie soon uainted 
with Colin’s Illicit love, and the shame his wife 
had intended to bring upon him. He wonders 
why he was spared. 

Tater on, when the sting is less keen, Martha 
will tell him ail! 

He bows his face on his arms and sobs like a 
child; but, afterwards, when his emotion Is spent, 
he rises ac map. He has pub Idle regrets 
away for ever, he will no longer morbidly accuse 
himeelf of wrong to her ; he can no longer grieve 
she was so early snatched away. 

“To was better so,” he thinks; ‘‘she might 
have lived to herself and me |” 

Bat the place has grown hateful to him ; and 
{b does not surprise folks when they hear he has 
sold his practice, and is going to London. 

Later on learn wealth and fame ars 
coming to him, and none is more glad than 
Peyche. 

. - * > * 

Two years have come and gone. T'rif has gone 
to Africa with her missionary ; Grace Is engaged 
to Colin Renfrew (whose folly and sin are known 
only to Harold, Martha, and Pysche, and one Is 
sure they will never ae it). 

Little Pt cebe has two admirers " dangling after 
her,” as Martha says, but If Psyche has any 
lovers or no fs a dead secret, 

Martha is inetalled as cook at the Rectory, and 
rules as absolately as any imperial autocrat. 
One morning she rushes with scant ceremony 
into the breakfast-room. 

“Ob, Mise Psyche ! he’s come !—the master’s 
come, and Is asking for you! Fie, Miss Phoebe, 
you ain’t got no call to laugh !” as Psyche rises, 
mut oak Ties M aactousl 

‘m not archa,” mendaciously. 
“T am a victim to facial distortions,” 

The old servant turns away, disdainfully. 

“He's in the front drawin’-room, miss,” she 
says to Psyche, and the girl steals away, with 
wildly-beating heart, to meet this man she has 
laved so long and faithfully. 

**T have come back,” he says, simply ; “and 
I want your forgiveness! Ob, sweetheart! 
drawing her near, ‘‘how I have longed for this 
hour! Psyche, my darling! my darling! may I 
hops, not only for pardon, but love? Or, will 
you punish =! ra by-erg e my sin, because 
of a foolish, t- ancy?” «4 

Her arms are about his neck, her cheeks 


close to his, } 

“Oh!” with a little bappy sob, why did you 
stay to long away!” q 

“Because I would not come to you empty- 
handed!” he answers, gladly. ‘‘ Payche, is it 
‘ Yes | ” 

* How could {t be anything else }"” very gladly. 
“Ob, Harold ! Harold! this momen\’s joy would 
atone for s life of pain |” 

(THE END j 
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CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


“] am of that—very gisd!” said Mr, 
Randal, with a deep sigh of relief. 

“Soam I. He was not to be depended on, and 
would have failed to make her happy.” 

" Tam of that opinion. I never quite trusted 


him. 

*' Nor did I, and Iam truly glad the engage- 
ment was a private one, known only to our- 
eelves |” 

“Why?” 

** Because {b might militate against her fature 

! 


“Of course she will gain other lovers,” went 
on Mand, feeling her way carefully ; “she is so 


i ! ” 

m Fen, I fear she will.” 

“ Why ‘fear,’ father!” 

“ Because she is so dear to me, I do not care to 
part with her |" 

“Yet you cannot hope to keep her with you 
always ? 

*' No, that would be selfish, I am aware, and 
I cannot stay with her always, elther, so I 
evppose I shall have some day bo give her to the 
keeping of another man, I should wish, though, 
it were one whom I could wholly trust, and who 
would let my darling live near me, while my little 
span of life laste!" 

And if such an one came, you would give her 
to him 1” 

“ T¢ she loved him and wished it, yes! ” 

“You — part with her willingly—without 
any +1” 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly and reflectively. 
“To such a mav as I have in my mind’s eye 
{ think I would give her without a single 
regret.” 

“*T am giad of that, father!” went on Mand, 

the triumph shining fn her eyes by 
drop thelr heavy lids, ‘‘for the time has 
come, and you are called upon to make the 
sacrifice |” 

“ What do you mean!” he demanded, in utter 
bewilderment. 

“Maggte has dnother lover—has received 
another proposal |” 

“ Another lover!” the Rector, pushing 

ap to his forehead, and staring at 
, a8 though he could see her better without 
the ald of glasses, 

“ Yes, another lover ! ” 

“ Who—who is it?” 

“Hen a> dh 

: C) — old man 
in a dazed of way, and theo he remained 
see Hons Seem et the antique tome fn his 

“LT hope you won't object to it?” continued 
his daughter after awhile. " Maggle is 
much in love with him, and he is euch a 4 
honest, upright fellow, so perfectly trustworthy 
and reliable, that I feel sure he would make her 
& good husband |” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr, Randai, still in a mechanical 
sort of way. 

“And then he has so much to offer. Position, 
wealth, @ time-honoured name, all we could 
possibly wish for!" she went on, following up 
the advantage she had gained, “more than we 
have ever dreamt of getting for our darling. She 
will be above all want and care for the rest of 
her life as his wife, and it will be a great load 
off our minds to think she fs well provided for, 


won't It” 
agreed again. 
ids dinielon, & betdea sok soot boremieg 
a 
feverishly on either cheek. . 
“I—I don't know!” he hesitated ; “ there {fs 
prec A the family, and that is « terctble 


"I don’t see that! The madness only breaks 


and often ski y yee 





surely his wealth and position weigh {n the scale 
against the mere chance of his going out of his 
mind for awhile? You know they don't be- 
come hopeless lunatics, and-often after a alight 
attack recover their senses and become all right 
again |” 

** Sometimes!” agreed the Rector. “ Bab it 
was not so in the case of Sir Robert, this young 
ney grandfather. I remember he died 
m ! ” 

“Tb does not follow that Sir Lionel will, 
because his grandfather did!” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“And if you refuse your consent,” declared 
Maud, playing her trump card, ‘'I think it will 
kill Maggie, She told me only yesterday that 
she loved him so dearly that she could not live 
without him.” 

** Does the child love him so much 1” 
oH gn simply adores him, and he worships 


“In that case, then,” sald her father slowly, 
and somewhat reluctantly, ‘I suppose I must 
consent to it.” 

“* It will be the best thing to secure her happi- 
ness in the futare.” 

“ so,” 

“T am sure of it. Then I may tell Str Lionel 
that — see him, and Maggie thar you won’t 


it Yes.” 

‘Thanks, father, Iam sure you will never 
regrets this, And, by the way, I thiok it will 
be as well not to mention anything about 
O’Hara to Sir Lionel, As it was a mere half- 
and-half sort of t, known men to 
Se ter now not to publish 
t.” 


‘* Yee, perhaps you are right,” assented Mr. 

. eager now that he given his consent, 

to get back to the perusal of his beloved books 
and parchmeute, 

“TI think I am,” and with a triamphant smile 
carving her lips anda hard, steely glicter In her 
blue orbs, Maud left the study, and went to teil 
the lovers the success of her mission. a 

They were eftting out in the garden, under the 
leaft-burdened chestnut, with Jacko and Rufus 
stretched at their feet. 

“Well, what news!” cried the Baronet, 


eagerly. 

** Good news,” 

" Does he consent t” 

€ He will do so when you ask him to.” 

“How can I thank you, Maud, for your kind 
intervention *” 

‘I don’t want to be thanked,” she declared, 
smilingly. ‘I am only too glad to have won his 
consent.” 

“Te is awfully good of you ; isn’t it, Maggie !"’ 

" Yes,” replied the pours girl, looking at her 

“T am sure he would have 
to bim first.” 

* Probably he would,” agreed Maud, thinking 
of the trump card, 

“JT shall feel quite bold and confident now, 
when I go to him on Sunday.” 

And he did. He had vo misgivings as he 
entered the book-lined, old-fashioned study, 
where the Rector was waiting to receive him with 
considerable nervousness. 

The interview was not a very long one. In a 
few straightforward, manly words, the Baronet 
told his love, and begged for Mr, Randal’s con- 
sent to his speedy marriage with his youngest 
oy oy and the father, pleasantly impressed 
byt handsome face and winning manners of 
his would-be son-in-law, gave it, and could not 
but feel that his darling was lucky to have won 
such a man for a husband, 

“ Maggte, you will let [t be soon!” he pleaded 
that evening, as they strolled through the dewy 
meadows after church. 

“ You—you are in a great hurry,” she mur- 
mured, shyly, glad of the friendly darkness that 
hid her blushing cheeks, 


“AmI? And do you wonder ab that! Eh, 
little woman ?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you! Well, I think you ought, I 
‘want you for my own—my very own.” 





"Am I not your own now?” she asked, 
I 


y- 

“In a way you are,” he acknowledged, “ but I 
have to share you with others—your father, your 
sisters. I want to have you all to myself. Life 
is so short, I want to grasp my happiness while 
I can, ere it eludes me.” 

‘* How can ft elude you? ITamhere. I belong 
to you for ever,” and she nestled clozer to his 
side, within the protecting circle of his support- 
ing arm, 

* Dearest,” he whispered, with a kies pressed 
on the rosy mouth near his own. “I know it, 
Still I want you to give yourself to me abso- 
lutely-—to be bound to me by the tenderest of 
all ties, When will you come to me?” he went 
on, after a pause, ‘to gladden my hearth and 
home?” 

When you wish, Lionel!” she murmured, 
yielding to his pleadings. 

“This day month, then !” 

**So soon |” 

"Soon, darling! 1b will seem an age to ms, 
Every minate an hour, every houre day, every 
day a week, until I stand at thealtar beside you, 
and hear you say ‘I will’ Say yes!” 

So the “yes” he pleaded for was sald, and he 
went away s happy man, and told his mother 
she would soon have to welcome a daughter-in- 
law. And all Wingfield was shortly electrified 
by the news that Sir Lionel Molynenx—the 
catch of the county-—was to marry the 
Rector’s youngest daughter. And people talked 
of ft, canvassed {b, and proed and conned the 
whole affair ; and 1p was announced in fashionable 
papers and discussed in London, bub never a word 
of the news reached the ears of the man who 
was working eo hard for fame and wealth in the 
old house on the far-away lonely Yorkshire Moor, 
who worked for the woman he loved with des- 
perate energy, and thought of her as he mixed 
the colours on his pallet, and put in the delicate 
shades and tints, as the frescoes grew under 
his skilled hands, and decorated the walls of Mr. 
Belton’s manelon. 

He dreamt a dream that was never to be 
realised, indulged in sweet hopes that were fated 
te be broken and marred, lived in a fool’s para- 
dise, and was happy, fortunately not having the 
power to look into the fnture that was destined 
to be so blank and dreary for him, and see the 
sorrow that was to come, and be his portion 
for all the years of his life, be they few or 
mandy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WEDDING DAY. 


Lapy Motywevx received the tidings her son 
brought with great gladnes:. She had feared 
something might go wrong In his love affair, and 
bring on the malady she dreaded to see appear. 
Therefore it was with unqualified delight that 
she heard matters were settied—even the day 
named, and she eeconded her son in his efforts 
that everything should be ready in » month. 

So, while the wheat was yellowing, and the 
barley ripening, and the scarlet poppies and 
yellow charlocks flaunted their gay bloseoms on 
the hill-sides, and the vivid purple flowers of 
Velima’s looking-glass began to show amid the 
corn-fields, the preparations for Maggie's wedding 
went on apace, 

Sir Lionel bad been very liberal to hie In- 
tended. The engagement ring wae s hoop of 
magnificent opals and diamonds—his favourite 
stones—very different to O'Hara's shabby little 
love-token, and he had lavished costly jewels of 
all sorts on the girl who was to be his wife; 
while Lady Molyneux, telling Maggie with a 
charming smile that as she bad no mothershe 
must let her take the place of her lost parent, 
and provide the troussean, bad bought the most 
lovely dresses and lingerie imaginable, euch as 
the Rector’s daughters had never seep, but only 
dreamt of before ; and the bridal robe, fashioned 
by Eilee, was a triamph of millinery art—s mass 
of creamy satin and cobweb-like filmy lace—a 
sort of dress that would make a plai2 woman 


look pretty, and a pretty one lovely. 
The days passed with dream-like rapidity to 
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the fair fancée—fisw by on rosy wings, She 
was constantly with Sir Lionel, who was devoted 


of women ; and she was not at all ex- 
acting, but was thankful with a sweet, shy 
humility for all his affection and devotion, taking 
what he gave with gratitude and content. 

She had learnt the great lesson of life—to love 
and bs beloved—and her happiness would have 
been perfech bat for the remembrance of her 
promise to O'Hara, which ever hovered like a 
dark cloud on the horizon, and dimmed and 
marred her joy. 

‘The wedding-day dawned at last—a glorious 
September day. The sky deep blue, crossed 
with bars of golden and purple cloud, the sun 
shone brightly on hill and valley, aud woodland, 
where autumn was touching the foliage with her 
ruddy fingers, turning the tender green to 
ruzset, orange, crimeon and brown, The 
‘gorgeous sunset of the year” was ab hand. 
Already "' golden leaves flonted on eilver meres,” 
and the elms and limes were beginning to lose 
some of thelr gay livery. 

The avenue of olden trees at the Hall was all 
aglow with rich tinte, and the emerald hue of the 
turf was broken here and there by the red and 
purple of the fallen leaves, while the fern and 
tawny bracken burned with a last fading flush, 

The old grey ivy-grown church at Wingfield 
was thronged with spectators long before the 
bride arrived ; domestics and villagers, and some 
of the poorer gentry from the p around, 
whose names did not figure on LadY Molyneux’s 
visiting Het, and were not invited to the wedding 
feast, came to see and comment on the pro- 
ceedings. 

Conspicuous among the crowd was Nance 
Twerton, accom by her little grandchild, 
still attired in antique cape, and with a great 
slanting penthouse of coarse white straw, meant 
to do duty for a bonnet, taking the place of the 
hage frilled cap, and framing her wrinkled, time- 
worn face, : 

he commented freely on everyone as they 
arrived, much to the amusement of the on- 
lJookers, who seldom had a chance of hearing or 
eeelng the queér old custodian of Molyneux’s 
Reat. 

" Losh me, but he’s a bonnie laddie!” she ex- 
claimed, as the Baronet arrived, accompanied by 
his best man, Clinton, looking supremely happy 
and extremely handsome, ‘He'll na lutkt sa 
bricht in te yearn to come thae’, There'll be 
sorra an’ teare and ill times for te mon——” 

‘Hush! Nance. What a bird of ill-omen you 
sre,”’ said Brenshaw, Lady Molyneux’s mald, 
‘the master will hear your senseless chatter,” 

‘(la no senseless chatter,” retorted Dame 
Twertcn, hotly, “and I'll no hauld my tongue, 
Why suld I? "Tis troith I speakit, Tien more 
ny ither body, save his 


* That’s the very reason why you should keep 
quiet,” sald the maid, who had been with Lady 
Molyneux thirty years, and had been made some- 
what of a confidante. “ Her ladyship wouldn't 
be over well pleased if she heard you; and sag, 
she’s looking at you now.” 

‘Ah! weel,” rejoined the crone, as she met 
her malstrese’s eye, and sank down into a seat as 
though to avold scrutiny. “I’ve ne'er been ane 
te clash, ea I'll sit me doon here a bit, and a 
— yereel’, I'll no gie me tongue grit license 
mair,” 

Bat in spite of this announcement she kept on 
pre and muttering, and breaking out every 
vow and then into a queer llttle laugh, like the 
creaking of an old door, snd she gibbered and 
chuckled in quite a ghastly fashion when Maggie 
appeared leaning on her father’s arm. 

Very fair she looked as she came slowly down 
the aisle, her loveliness almost too brillfant fn Its 


admiration as be stepped forward to meet her. 


A -very lovely p it was that gathered 
round the altar, Magsie had taclver beides- 


and six other young ladies, all more or less beau- 
tiful. Bunt amid maids Maud shone as the 
fairest. She had chosen the dresses, and the 
delicate blue showed up to advantage the pale 
gold of her hair an@ the fairness of her com- 
plexton. 

Very queenly, very fascina abe looked, and 
Clinton, as he gaved, wished tb he wae the 
bridegroom and she the bride, and paid very 
little attention to the service which was joining 
frrevocably the hands of the betrothed lovers. 
There was evident agitation on Maggie's side, 
but Sir Lfonel’s voice was firm and clear as he 
uttered the words that bound him for ever to 
the woman he loved, and his hand was perfectly 
steady as he slipped the magic circlet that made 
her his on to the Httle trembling finger. 

She recovered her composure, though, later 
op, and sst at the head of the table at break‘ast 
beside her husband, her cheeks flushed with 
damask rose bloom, her eyes 8 
stare, fair indeed to look on. 


hie lf the quivering, scarlet month, 
He longed A the moment to come when a 
would be released from the society of thelr 
friends, when he would have her all to himself 
—his very own. 

It was an extremely ey “Thank Heaven, 
at last!” that he ejaculated, when, after run- 
ning through a perfect cloud of rice, they 
entered the carriage, and were driven off as fast 
as four greys could go to Inchfeld Station, en 
route for the Continent, aud he was free to clasp 
her in his arms, and rain down kisses on the 
exquisite face that strove to hide its burning 
blushes on his breast. 

“May they be heppy,” said Ciinton, ploualy, 
raising his eyes to Heaven as the carriage dashed 
away, 

"Techo that wish,” cried Maud, joyously, with 
a clear, ringing laugh. She could afford to laugh 
now. Maeggle was safely married, her revenge 
upon O'Hara secured. 
** Tshope you will echo another wih of mine,” 
said the gallant Captain, eagerly, 
" What fs that?” she asked, lifting her eyes, 
but dropping them again at once az she en- 
countered the passionate gaze on hia, 
" Promise that you will echo it first !'’ 
" How can I do that,” she objected, “when I 
don’t know what it Is?” 
“I think—I hope that it fs one you will nod 
object to,” 
*€ What Is ib?” 
*€ No, I can’t tell you. Promise firat 1” 
*' promise.” 
“T wish, then, that I may be married soon—~ 
vet nd I geho the. wah,” abe responded 
> the ,” she res) » gl 
him one ewift glance from a pair of merry, he 
chievous orbs, 

“ And may {ib be to the lady I love 1” 

“ And may it be to the lady you love,” 

“*Have you any curiosity to know who the 
lady fz, Miss Randal 44 

“I am never curious, Captain Clinton,” she 
retorted. 

Don’t you think you could be a little curious 
‘for this occasion only’ jast to oblige me!” 

**T might be, but——” 


“Telegram, sir,” broke in the volee of ons 
of the Molyneux'’s pink- owdered- 
headed footmen, and a silver salver with a yellow 
envelope on {fb was presented to Olinton. 

‘*Thanks,” he said, slowly, ae he took it up. 
. aa what this fs! Bad news, I’m 


“T hope not,” said Maud, a sudden sharp pang 
of fear at her heart, lest now, at the eleventh 
hour, she should lose her Mey 

“T hop aot, also, Bat I mever yep had 
pleasant news by telegram.” 

“They are generally unpleasant, Here {fs 

our brother,” she added, quickly, as Clifford’s 
— came quickly down the terrace 
tO, 





maide—her alators, Eunice, the two Misses Travers, 





The two resembled each other stro 


, bab 





His mother was an Italian, a Neapolitan, and from 
her he inherited the smooth akin of an orange 
fairness, tinged with red, the straight featares, 
the blonde ha!r with golden lights, and the eyes 
that were so thickly lashed that when the lids 
lifted suddenly they seemed to burst upon the 
beholder like bits of heaven—so blue, so full of 
light and life and expression were » Ib was 
an exquitite face, so perfect fn colouring, and in 


respect like those we see in Greek sculptare, 
bat Miss Randal ed the possessor of it 
coldly, She felt he interrupted the declars- 


tion that was trembling on the Captaln’s lips, and 
which she was quite ready to listen to now that 
she had settled Maggie's affairs In such a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

“They brought me a télegrani which was for 
you,” he began, in a Ifquid volce with just a aus. 
picion of an accent in it, ‘I trust there fs nothing 
Wrong, Clifford }” 

“T have not read ib yet, Havel your per- 
misefon,” asked the Hussar of Maud, 
She bowed an assent, and while pretending to 
study the landscape, watched him furtively under 
the ehadow of her long iashes, 
A frown his brow as he read, and he 
bit his nether lip rather fiercely, while his whole 
face clouded. 
"I wonder what it fe,” she wondered, 
tneasily. 
“« Henrico,” he said, ab last, looking up, * I 
want a word with you, Will you excuse us, Mics 
Randal?” be went on. 
"Oh, certainly,” she rejoined, 
‘And will you!” he added, in a low tone, 
meant only for her ear, ‘grant me an interview 
an hoor later in the ross-garden?” 
“Yea,” she murmured, a alight biush dying 
her cheek ; and then, as the bro’ left her, she 
joined a bevy of girls clustered on the terrace 
and listened, and langhed, and tried to 
a terested In their vapid conversation, 
and thelr eulogies on her sister and her attire, 
and was politely attentive when Auut Pattison, 
who had come from London for the wedding, and 
who had astonished the good people 
and the parts around by the antique 
of her attire, regaled with a long account of 
her household affairs, and the amount she had 
saved during the past year by looking after the 
candle-ends and empty bottler, and having 
her ple-cruate made with ripping, and cakes 
eee ee a ne ee us 
old woman Wie Leben v0 3 ¥ 


that he had to leave Molyneux 
wauted to eay adieu. 
She had been a fool, she told herself, bitterly, 
worse than a fool not to have let him come to the 
oint weeks ago—not to have secured him when 
be wan te Se Siuhowr' be be secured Now fb 
might be too late ; something maight 
have come between them, might take him away, 
and perhaps he would never would 
trap hed she Wl rea he fly 
y ty Olly of ” play- 
ing” &@ man who was such a desirable match, who 
, and after, who 
could pick and choose where he listed? It was 
an unpardonable mistake—a great error, She 
was In her twenty-seventh year, and though her 
blonde beaaty wae as fresh os ever, still she knew 
well that s woman's chancea of matrimory 
declined rapidly efter she has turned twenty- 
five. And she must marry, ij was a desperate 


father had nothing to leave bat the 
shabby furniture of the Parsomnge, and a few 
books—a 





Henrico was far handsomer than his elder 


other, 
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you thinking about, Maud?” said 
her aant’s voice, breaking across her disagreeable 
reflections, 
" —hardly—know,” she answered, with some 
hesitation, “My thoughts were indefinite.” 
That wasn’t a fact, They had 


“ Well, I wouldn’t think, ff I were } 

“Why not!” 

" Because ib makes you look old and careworn, 
and braces lines about the corners of your eyes,”’ 
was the consoling rejoinder. 

"TE can’t help ft, One must think some- 

Sees or tent BS rene Thought 


i 
: 
/ 


itt 
| 
[ 


first ease had not been 
virtues). Thought won't leave {ts 
5 pus teen pou Sorboae, 
appearance, Your your ine, 
Iam haven't br fb to 
EE ik ie ak 
ven many o nitles, aunt,” 
she ee ee 3 aes shame and defeat 


over her. 

“You had & season in town with me!” 

" Yes,” 

“ And you didn’t do any good ?” 

No.” - 

“You were as cold aa fee, and as critical as a 
dachess, and now I think you will bean old 
mald, for you are certainly not as {good-looking 


Ed were, 
IT Gare say I shall be, aunt,” 


quietly, though she was not much pleased to 
hear about the loss of looka, as she was going to 
meet her lover. -er 


i 
ae 
ay 


B 


is use of minding?” she asked, 
rather , as she rose and turned to go. “Ii 
no-one will mel can’t avold my and 


iike ve on his bo ene 
' g you,’ be an 3 “ 
kind to me this vee Bherdoa, Of Rb. 4 
you know, Miss Randal, that I had a motive for 
“nat oe 
6a, 9 . 
“ And that m um was caused 
ert fn the telegrany?” ” 
en,” 





i 


{t white to the very lips, at this In- 
; for she was too cold to love 
very ardently, still she liked the gay, 
-faced Hussar, and his staying probably meant 
marriage and fine house, and all sorts of 
juxtries, and his going poverty in the present 

drudgery in the future, and the blow fell 
th stunning effect. ceed 
‘* Yes, the bd after to-morrow.” Then loo 
p and seeing the almost reasion on 
er white face, he cried, '* Randal—Maud, 
my going so much to yoa—do you care?” 
“Oare?” she repeated, in a dazed kind of 
y: 

** Yes, care. Tell me,” he wont on eagerly ; 
“ fs it anything to you?” 

“So mach,” she replied, tremulously, f 
now she dared not play with him, “ that—that 

o Thak ron” ttered, selzing her 

eaven |” he mu 2 
cold hands and imprisoning them in his, "I 
feared you would bes Indifferent ; but this—this 
—emboldens me te spesk—to tell you how much 
I love you—to ask if you can return my affec- 
tion? I would have spoken before,” he con- 
tinued ; “ bat I dreaded a refusal, I suppose 
fellow does, You always seemed eo cold 

and Indifferent to me——” 

"T didn’t mean to be,” she interrupted, pen!- 


tently. 

Did you not?” he smiled, pressing her 
slender fingers closely, “I thought con heen, 
and I thought you did not care forme, Was I 


beer A 
“Yes,” she murmured, faintly. 

“Then you love me?” 

** Yes.” 

* And willbe my wife?” 

** Yes," she again, this time letting 
him see the azure eyes that had hitherto been 
off her heart, and the relfef a a 

he laid his lips 


agalnst the soft cheek, “I have found my . 


a fu 


woe 


ness only to lose it,” he said, after a while, w 
they had tnd fn some of the r 
peculiar to newly-declared lovers. “ I must leave 
the Hall to-night,” 

* So soon ?’ 

“Yes, I have only to-morrow to get my 


— You will write to me very often, 


tii Yes,” 

“ And-I will come back for you, as soon as this 
affair at Cabul fs settled. You won’t mind coming 
to India, will you ?” 

“No, I shall like 1b,” she answered, truth- 
fally kno that It was exactly the place to 
sult (her, “J should like any. place with you,” 
she added, feeling that she ought to say some- 


ot eee 
“You darling! ” he whispered, the 
arm that was round her slender waist, in- 


dulging in a few more kisses to go on with, as 
he quaintly put f% ‘We must talk seriously 
now,” he declared, turning his lips resolutely 
away from the soft cheek In such tempting 
reapers to bis own. “I will see your 
ther to-night, or {s {tb better for me to write to 


him {” 
eee ee him,” she 
replied, knowing that the , tired with the 
—for him—unwonted excitement of the day, 
would probably give in at once, and aay “yes” 
to the gallant Hucsar's request to carry off his 
unsppropriated daugh 
written to, and could consider the matter In cold 
blood, that he ees cee 
stay and prop of oly ae 
“Then shall we go and look for him, now!” 
"Yes, we shall find him in the library, I 
think, You know he has a perfect mania for 


E 


* Yes, I have heard so, I hope he will be ina | ¢ 


good temper, or my sulb won’s per,” 
Bat ft ha that it did prosper, for Mr. 
amid anelent folloz, of which 


F 


there were mauy fn the Molyneux library, tired 
day | and bewildered with the events of the tap, and 
gave his 
her lover 








; 
c 


the public in general of the event, and to receive 
tulations, which poured in on them un- 
y from everyone, inclading Aunt Pattison 
who reversed her decision, and declared that her 
second nieces was growing handsomer every day, 
and concluded by informing Kate fn a sepulchral 
whisper that she thought Maud was a sly puss, 
as she had never whispered a word to her about 
having a lover who was likely to propose, and had 
told her only that day that she would most likely 
be an old mald, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
*' T found she was false, tho’ she promia’d me fairly.” 


Tunes settled down pretty well Into the 
ordinary dafly groove at the Hall and the Par- 
, after the excitement and bustle of the 
weddin were over, Aunt Pattison made a little 
disturbing element at the latter place, as she 
had decided to stay for a fortnight or three 
— with her brother, and go up to town with 


He had some business to see to, and pesoesa 
taking Laura and Kate with him, so that they 

i have an opportunity of buylng things for 
thelr trousseau, nuder the supervision of their 
aunt, who declared they would save a lob of 
money {f they bought materials and cccupled the 
long winter evenings in making them up ; and the 
two girls, not having much to spend, thought it 
a capital plan, and acquiesced at oncs, to Maud’s 
great disgust, who said a woman was generally 
only married once In her life, and as {t was a 
unique event, she might as well have a decent 
gown on her back, and not a dowdy affair, patched 
up at home. 

Bat the brides-elect, for once fo a way, turned 
a deaf ear to her counsel, and determined to 
follow their aunt’s sdvice. They were a little bit 
bitten by her mania for saving and cheeae-paring ; 
and Kate had even gone to the length of de- 

& strict account of the candle-ends from 
Anne, who naturally resented It, and spoke her 
mind freely ; whereupon she was called an inso- 
lent hussy by Mra. Pattison, and a pitch battie 
ensued, which did not add to the tranquillity of 
the house, 

Altogether Maud was far from sorry when 
their guest returned to town, accompanied by 
her brother and Laura and Kate, and she was 
left fn lonely solitude at the old Parsonage. 

She had lenty to do, for she had promised to 
look after Laura’s Lo oP ve , and distribute 
tracts among them and o oly works, so that 
thelr souls might not snffer by the pious one’s 
absence ; and her sisters had given her a plentifu! 
eupply of needlework to occupy her time, and 
gave them trouble on their return, and then her 
thoughts were company enough—they were such 
pleasant ones, 

She was only toc pleased to have no one to 
talk to, as she could bufld castles In the alr, 
plan out what the would do In that future 
which promised to be such a rosy one, and think 
of her lover, and read the letters he bad been 
able to send her, and look at the ring which 
sparkled on the third finger of the left hand, 
sent by Clinton the day before he safled; but 
across all her rosy dreams never flashed a single 
thought of the man she had betrayed. 

Oa oe hy wedding-day she had, 20 to say, 
done with him, 

The girl he loved was married, could be nothing 
to him; her revenge was secured, and she let 
him drop Into the lmbo of oblivion, not 
troubling herself to write to him again after the 
one lying letter she had sent him some ten da: 
before her sister's marriage, and taking not the 
least notice of the passionate, 4 epistles 
that came both for her and , beyond 
lancipg over them snd then thro them Into 
the fire without sayicxg a word ; and » be- 

Maud had written explaining matters to 
Terence, and concluding as she did not hear from 
him that he had quletly accepted his fate as in- 
evitable, had gone away to the sunny South 
with her husband, feeling very thankful that he 
had not made a disturbance, had taken the 
matter so coolly, and little knowing the treachery 
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and cruelty of which her sister had been guilty, 
and which was to recoilon her head with such 
bitterness In the fature. 

Maud, however, was very much mistaken if 
she thought O'Hara would be content to remain 
long without letters or news of his fancée, and 
she woke up to tha® fact in a rather sudden and 
unpleasant manne: two days after the departure 
of the eamapiar + town. " : 

She was g in ti pacing up and 
down the narrow paths eens he Sp 
with heartsease, maiden pinks, musk mallow, 
scarlet geranlumns,and other autumn flowers, 
with Httle Jacko trotting along at her side, 

Her eyes were bent on the ground, her 
thoughts as usual busy, so basy that she did not 
notice the tall, manly figure coming rapidly 
down the lane which ran between the orchards 
where the red-cheeked apples clustered thickly 
on the boughs, 

It was only the click of the wicket-gate as ib 
opened that attracted her attention, and looking 
up quickly she saw Terence O'Hara before her, 

They stood for a full minute gazing into each 
other's facee. His was white and haggard, and 
fn the blue eyes was a keen anxiety; hers 
flushed darkly, while over it spread a queer look 
of mixed triumph, and fear and exultation, 

“ Maggie.” he sald at last; ‘‘ where is she? 
What is it’ I bavenot heard from her. Is she 
well—tell me—is she well!” 

* Qaite well,” replied the woman who faced 
him, coolly + Set 

“Then why has she not written?” he burst 
out eagerly, the foreboding of evil that had been 
on him during the last few weeks growing 
stronger. 

“She has had something elee to do, I fancy.” 

“Something else to do} What do you mean! 
IT want to see her. Is she there?” and he made 
& movement to go on to the house. 

* You won’t see her there,” eald Mand with- 
out stirring from ber position, 

“Not there? Why—where js she?” 


“ Abroad |” he gaeped, a greyish pallor steal- 
ing over his face. 

ru Yes,” 

“What is she doing there! 
with?” 

“Do you wand very much to know?” 

“Very much! Maud, you torture me, Tell 
me, is my darling iii Why has she left Eng- 
land—who is she with |” 

For a moment she remained silent, watching 
the look of fear in his eyes, keeping him on the 
rack, then she sald quite coolly and calmly,— 

“She left England to go on her honeymoon. 
She fs with her husband.” 

O'Hara reeled and staggered abt her words like 
a man who has received a mortal blow, covering 
his asby face with his hands, but the next In- 
stant he dashed them down exclaiming, ‘‘It is 
false, my darling would never be untrue to me !’ 

"Tt is not false, It is the almple trath.” 

“Unsay those words; for Heaven’s sake, 
Maud, unsay those words i” he cried, wildly, 
grasping her arm, looking at her with the glance 
of s hungry man, 

I can’t unsay them. It is thetruth. She is 
married and with her husband.” 

“Ob! Heaven!” 

They were only two words, but the concen- 
trated avguleh of a lifetime spoke in them, the 
terrible agony of a broken heart, a wrecked 
zou! 


Who fs she 


He leant against a tree motionless, with c'osed 
eyes and clenched hands, outwardly like one 
dead save for the hard thick breathing, that 
came in gasps and sobs from his corpse-like lips, 
He was overwhelmed, crushed, Hie son) was 
killed, though his body lived, and the pitiless 
woman who had wrought the ruin stood by and 
looked on at his agony unmoved. 

She was not utterly heartlers, bat she was 
what is nearly as very cold, with little or 
no feeling for the troubles and pains of others, 
and a great capacity for revenge; and as she 
read his face she ssw that she had won her 
revenge—fully—amply. Horrible pain, blank 
despair, was the portion of the man who had 
slighted her and wounded her pride, 





*‘Te’s a very unfortunate affair. i'm quite 
sorry for you,” she said after awhile, with a 
little covert eveer. “Bat I dare say you'll get 
over it in time.” 

At the sound of her voice he opened hie ey, 
and looked at her with s stare of tearless, stony 


Her words reached him, but not the sense of 
them. He felt dazed and bewildered, and 
numbed by grief. It was as though the life- 

had been wrung from bis heart, and he 
left powerless—helpleas. He had been caught 
by @ great , and it had swept him away, 
shi all that was best of him, leaving 
no but what was base and degraded be- 
hind. Now he would evar go down—down— 
into a bottomless abyss cf misery and hopeless- 
ness, He would never escape—never riee to the 
surface again. He was beggared of all that is 
fatrest and best—all worth living for, 

” was very sorry also,” continued 
Maud after another pause, “and hoped you 
wouldn’t mind, and that you would forgive her.” 

Abt the mention of the beloved name, some of 
the bewilderment and numbness thai held bim 
seemed to pass away. 

He started forward ani stood erect, out from 
the shadow of the chestnut-tree, into the fall 
blaze of the mellow sunlight, that fell on his 
haggard, cruelly-drawn faca and despairing eyes. 

** Forgive!" he muttered, hoarsely, through 
lips that seemed too stiff to form the words, 
* Forgive |” 

“ Yes,” said his companion calmly, “ forgive. 
You know she couldn’t help falling in love with 
another man. nobody could, and I have very 
little doubt but that you, some day, will be 
happy with another woman. Don’t you think 
you will?” 

ow No.” 

His answer was short and stern. He was re- 
covering himeelf, and he looked at her stead- 
fastly, wondering what manner of woman she 
oe oe a thing to him at sucha 

6. 


You don’t mean that, though.” 


‘‘That you will never care 
woman,” 

‘‘T mean ft only too well,” he rejoined, 
curtly. ‘I loved her”—hlis voice broke bere— 
“as never before was woman loved. She was all 
to me—my beginning and end. She filled my 
thoughts in the day—my dreams at night! I 
worshipped the very ground ehe trod on—envied 
the air she breathed, worked for her, that I 
might win her soon-—lived for her, and, had she 
willed {t, would bave died for her gladly ; and 
in return ehe has betrayed me. She is false— 
falee!’? and with a moan he ewerved back 
against the supporting tree, overcome, once 
more, 2d the thought of her treachery, which 
seemed blacker to him than it really wae. 


(7'o be continued.) 


Tris Brony Oommencen m No, 1885, Bacx Numerrs 
k CAN STILL BE HAD. 


for another 








A species of bean which resembles a cigar both 
fn form and colour, growing wild {on Batavia, has 
a peculiarly energetic manner of scattering the 
seeds, If one of these little frulte be thrown 
{nto a besin of water it will rest quietly on the 
surface for from two to five minutes ; then Ib 
will explode with violence, hurling most of Its 
contents Into the air with  nolse for all in the 
world like a small torpedo, It is hardly necessary 
to say that this phenomenon {s caused by the 
preseure of the elastic substance of {te interior 
overcoming the resiatance of its hard outer shell. 
The fruit usually splits open lengthwise, If 
plucked before matarity and allowed to ripen in 
& warm spot it opens gradually from apex to base, 
making, as it were, a palr of diverging horns 
starting from the same point. If left to ripen 
on the plant—since the process is quicker and 
the interna] molstare greater—the opening is 
sudden and accompanied with a slight noise, 
though this fs much iees than that which 
takes place wifen it has been placed in water. 


A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS:> 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa ox 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their excess of oi), leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder—a product which, when pi red with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now 
with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies th« 
needed ene without unduly exciting the systezo 
Sold only in labelledtins, If unable to obtain it of you: 
tradesman, a tin will bewent post free for 9 atamps.— 
James Errs and Co., Lrp., Hommopathic Chemists 


“" COCOA 
ESSENCE 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and has 
been the means of brigh the lives of thousands 
It contains a large amount of valuable information. 
All will profit by read it, as the know) gained 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed 
‘envelope for two stam 

A lady writes us: “I have read your book. It is 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years,” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, N.E 


LEs‘nr PILLS 


For FEMALES 








CREE COREE Ate saeteesnees Mere Ae 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve distressing . 
cra anu Sanam gb 49 hater tee 

eu the quantity), of al} ys 


E. T.TO 
Manaladvurers, Dryden St, Notingbar. » = 





KEATINGS 








WIDOW WELCH S 
FEMSLE PILLS 


warded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularitie 
and all Female They have the 4 











SHOULD WRITE FOR THE 


NEW MEDICAL WORK, 


Health, the Sunshine of Life, 


POST FREE, UNDER 
COVER. 











you suffer from. It also con- 
tains a selection from the thousands of testi- 
monials in favour of the Exectroparaic Bett. 


enen eeeeey by letter.) 
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THE MEDICAL BATTERY GO., LTD., 
489, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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FACETLZ. 


A Tiwery Warninc: Mamma (authorita- 
tively): ‘Maud and Clara, leave the room ! 
Your father has mislsid his glasses |” 


Jupes: “ What is your 4 ?” (Female wit- 
ness hesitates.) Judge: > hesitate in 
anewering the question. The longer you hesl- 
tate the older you'll be.” 


** Some day,” said the high-browed young man: 
“1 expecthto have the world. at my feet.” 
‘What have you been doing all this time,” 
ee tt ee a walking on your hands / ” 
: ‘I hope you can come next Thursday. 
were having some music, and a supper after.” 
if yes; I'll come, But—er—I may be 
late 

“Tr make a fortune ont of my new musical 
box. You put a penpy in the slot and——” 
“ And the thing plays a popular airf” ‘No; 
it stops playing one.” 

Wacarks: “ There is only one thing as hard 
to find in this world as the North Pole.” 
Joggles: ‘* What’s that!” Waggles: “The 
fellow who gets loat looking for it.” 

" My boy says bis ambition fs to up to be 

aman just like his father.” ‘ I wouldn’t let 
that worry me. When I was your boy’s age I 
had a burning desire to be a pirate.” 
“Just one more kiss, dar 
Just one and then Pil go.” Volce from 
: “For Heaven’s sake, Nan, give him one, 
It’s cheap at the price,” 

“So you refased him!” “ Yes; I told him ft 
was better to make agreab many men happy by 
being eogsged to them than to make oue milser- 
able by marrying him.” 

A man told his daughter that {f she learned to 
work he would give her a — She learned 


the art, and he surprised her by Siteame the 
servant-girl, 
Sax (enthusiastically): ‘Oh, George, don’ ; 


you thiok the test joy in life is the 
of the good, the true and the pesctiful He: 
“ That's what I am here for.” 

“Waar became of that Samuel's girl that 
Potterby was flirting with lasteammer!” “ You 
mean that girl that eran thought he was 
flirting with. She married him, 

“How do you make out that you came off 
better than your accomplice when you were con- 
victed and he acquitted?” ‘Because I bad 
only to pay the penalty, while he had to pay the 
lawyer,” 

“ Gzprrupg, I’ve brought you home tw bushele 
of artificial purple violets.” “Two bushels! 








Ovp Faauar: “That's a fine lot of pigs over | 


"Pact, I’m notat all pleased with the report 
there. What do you feed them on!” Amatenur : 


you bring home from school!"’ “I knew you 


* Why, corn, of course.” Old Farmer: “Inthe wouldn't be, father, and I told the teacher 4o, 
ear?” Amateur: “Certainly not; in the | but it didn’t seem to make any difference |” 
mouth.” | Aw Irishman just returned from a few days 


Lertiz Erart: “ My sister May loves you very | holiday in London wos askéd by one of bis friends 
dearly, Mr. Softhead.” Mr. Softhead (delighted): | how he liked the Great Clty, ‘Och, shure, an’ 
‘Ab, sweet child; here {fe sixpence for you, | it’s w fine town bedad! Bat, me faith, it’s o 
Now, tell me, dearie, why do you say that your | powerful lob of walkin’ I’ve had to git through 
aister loves me?” Little Evhel: “Why, ‘cause | with. For I walked every blessed bib o' two 
when I said the same thing to Mr. Blinker and | miles behoind a "bus before I could cross the 
Mr, Dinker they gave me sixpence too.” 


A Word to Women. 


You can turn old clothes into new. 

You can renovate curtains and hangings. 

You can make the Home Bright and Beautiful. 

You can save lots of money 
. BECAUSE 


Maypole ,‘ 
Soap 


DYES ANY COLOUR 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


Dyes any material from sombre Black to the 
most Brilliant hues of the Rainbow perfectly. 


MAYPOLE SOAP 
Won't wash out or fade. Anybody canuseit. We 
guarantee you can’t fail if you follow the simple 
directions. 

MAYPOLE SOAP 
Is the only perfect Home Dyer. It is so clean 
compared with antiquated Powder Dyes. 


Send for our free illustrated booklet om Perfect Home Dyeing, or we will give free advice 
4 9 heapeely Y letter ij 7” reguare tt. 


| street !”’ 
































MAYPOLE SOAP CO., Ltd, 98 & 99, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Have you lost your mind” ‘'* No; bat T heard 
you say you wished you had as many on your 
hat as that girl next door.” 

“I se that you have shut off all the gas 
your house and are using nothing but candles. 
Whatis that for?” ‘* ly out of curfoslty. 
I want to see if it will make any difference in my 
gaa bills.” 


‘* Wagar does sky terriers come from 1” asked 
four-year-old Maggie. ‘‘Humph!” exclaimed 
her brother, who is two years ber senior ; ‘ any- 
body ought to know thab. They come from the 
sky when it rains cate and dogs.” 

Sxe: “Don’t you think you had better have a 
shine? Your shoes are very dingy.” He: “ Why, 

b= Byron Fora it-—-they are patent leather 1” 
patent must have expired ; you had better 


get it renewed.” 

Youne Mistress: “I don’t see why you should 
leave me so suddenly. I'm sure I’ve done all I 
Poem hy venga , and I have 
done all the ent» Whet t “ Yes'm, that’s 
what's the matter,” “What is?” “I can't 
wand y's cooking.” 


“IT gave here,” sald the caller, who en’ 
ith three 





&/- SEWING MACHINE 4&/- 


“As eg cemeeied 6 to Her Imperial Ma ‘Majesty the the E eneeunt Alexandra of Russia.” 
- ine does work w comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. Tntinely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great ed. it has no complication\t ke other 
trouble, "No toechh does et ae be learnt. —— ing of — Rg 
trouble, No teaching. © experience ; and is everywhere superseding 
machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
— Bent arage Paid for 4s. 6d.; two for 88. 6d. Extra Needlee, 6d. and 
packet. rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and seo the 
Maduinee at work, Addrese— 
EWING MACHINE CO., 
34 DEPT 31 BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. 
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REE — 
SOCIETY. _ STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 

Txt Prince of Wales does not have the} Naanty five-elghthsof thesteamersintheworld | Txr-tolion an ordinary ship through 
privilege of free postage, and his stamps, | are under the Britieh flag. the Suez Canal averages about £800. The als 
stationery and telegrama cost him £1,000 per} Tux flower trade of London fs estimated to | tance fs ninety-two miles. 
annum, amount to £5,000 a day. al nt = vet ee _ 

Tae Arch’ of Canterbury has in his} ‘Tuzn 249,145 iu England and | never have oreign 
keeping the book in which she signatures of all | ware an Yomn, a then ie usy teor since | London and-Bt, P 


Royal brides and bridegrooms married In Eagland 
are written. 

THe Duke of York went to Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th ult., to distribute the prizes on 
board the school-ship Conway, which lies In the 
Mersey. He was guest of Lord an 
Derby at Knowsley during his visit to Lancashire. 

QUEEN Victoria has besn quite outdone by 
the Emperor Francis Josesph in the matter o 
the bestowal of titles, orders, and decorations at 
@ jubilee. In three days Austria’s ruler 
away 4.500 of these baubles, and for weeks 
the only two firms In Vienna which make. 
have been wor day and night tn order to 
catch up with the . 

. Taz Danes are exercised over the fact that the 
members of the Royal Family cannot agree to 
worship in the same charch, attends 


Russian Exopress Dowager ia a Greek Catholic ; 

fond, Shill hs Cenuniagen, semsads ‘weep, ts 
w attends wor 

the German Reformed Chureb, 

THE Prince of Wales was.to have spent three 
weeks at Marienbad last summer, but his 
accident at Waddesdon Manor prevented him 
re akel win aunts 
greatly Ww ; 
his first visit in 1897, and derived much benefit 
from a course of the waters, The Prince has 


Marienbad this season, and His Royal Highness 
fs going there d the second week in August, 
directly be leaves Cowes, and Is to stay at the 
Hotel Kllnger, where he will occupy the same 
apartments as in 1897, The P, will be 
attended to Marienbad by Mr. Sidney Greville. 

etiquette the my can 


two of his greatest comforts, so he ts a real boy 
afeer all, Some wise head and kindly heart, 
perhaps the Qaeen-mother’s, to get 
pe ee ys 
paufons o OW age, ent 
been formed for him. In ft are 450 boys in 
unfform led by a band, 

Tt is 9 well-known fact that most 
are early risere, The German Emperor is at 
work in bis atudy by 5 am, while he fs in- the 
eaddle by six o° » generally ao by 
the Empress, who quite shares her husband’s 
taste for early hours. The Queen-Regent of 
Spain makes a point of attending early Mass at 
elx o'clock in the morning; while the Kings of 
{taly, Roumania, and Wii-temberg are all ear 
risers, The young Queen of the Netherlan 
tises a5 seven o'clock and has her breakfast before 
commencing her duties, and her mother makes a 
practice of also rising at this hour. King Oscar 
of Norway and Sweden {a a very early riser, and 
generally spends the first hours In study, and 
after breakfas) traneacts State business, 

Tue Crown Princess of Denmark is the tallest 
Royal lady—if not the tallest woman—in Europe, 
ber heigh exceeding 6 feet 2 inches, Her grand- 
airée Clary, the daughter 
of a stockbroker of Marsellies, This young 
woman jilted Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards 
Emperor, {n order to marry Bernadotte, who 
finally became King of Swedem and Norway. 
The Crown Princess of Denmark ts the richest as 
well as the tallest Earopean princess, having in- 
herited £5,000,000 from her maternal grand- 
father, Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, in 
addftion to the fortune left her by her father, 


+ breeding tovites and authorises 





Tue latest Government census in India showed 
6,016,759 girls between five and nine years of 


age who were already married, of whom 170,000 
had become widows, 





GEMS. 


A coop name, like good will, is got by many 
actions and lost by one. 
» WE exaggerate misfortune and happiness alike. 
We are never elther so wretched or so happy as 
we aay we are, 
Tx the man whese childhood has known 


Goon breeding carries along with it a dignity 
that is respected by the most petulant. Ill 
the famillarity of 





lime or string bea 


longer. da lump of butter the size 
of s hen’s egg, rolled In flour, quarter of = cup 
of milk, salt, sugar and pepper to taste, 

Syavrs ror Icep Drnks,—One pound sugar, 
one breakfast cup water, one ounce citric acid, 
flavour with lemon essence, Boll sugar and water, 
add the acid and fiavour, and boil a few minutes 
longer—esy quarter of an hour in all. Should 
be boiled fn a porcelain lined pan, as the acid 
draws a bad taste from an fron or tin one, Citric 
acid {s better for the stomach than tartaric acid, 
Colour this with a little barned sugar or saffron. 
Strawberry syrup is made the same; flavoured 
with strawberry essence ; and coloured a - 
tifal red colour with a Ubttle cochineal or carmine 
The above is a good proportion, and any quantity 
can be made ata time, 

Srewep CuHrcken.—Cilean and wash a nice, 
fresh, stewing chicken ; cut {t up as for frying 
and putit Ina soup pot with enough bolling 
water to cover fi; add one teaspoonful of salt 
and’one teaspoonful of pepper ; set it to boll very 
gently ; take off all scum as itrises, When the 
chicken is tender add one-fourth can of mushrooms, 
one cup of sweet milk, one stalk of celery, cut 
into small a bunch of parsley and one table- 
spoonful of butter and one tablespoonfal of flour, 
worked together ; now add noodles or dumplings, 
which have been boiled In salted water until 
tender ; and just before removing from the fire, 


add one dezsn large, fat o (when In season), 
| When are plum up, dish and serve 
immediately. 





Ix Japan .poor children bave labels, with 
their and addresses, hung around thelr 
pp ate ly ; aon it sald th 

Coco Is Spanish for bogie, the 
cocoanut da, grr for Its resemblance to 
a distorted haman face, 


Lizagns crawl the walls of Sag eg oem 
in the P uman 
occu ages spe themselves useful by catch. 
ing files and mosquitoes, 

Tre wild horses of Arabla will not admit o 


tcaally "hen on Bi weeny frecnan I ria 
t than ot orse 
was created for speed. Had he the ruminating 
stomach of the ox, he would be quite unfitted 
for the labour which he now 

THe home of leprosy ts Asfa, and it 

Saaevaedns fo any other part of the 
globe, Ohina {is a hotbed of 3 fa Japan 
{t prevails extensively, while in it fs known 
that there are at least some 150,000 lepers, 

A Frexca nataralist says that if the world 
became birdless, man could not inhabit {t efter 
nine years’ time. In epite of all the sprays an‘ 
polsons that could be manufactured for the 
destruction of 


Tae terror inspired by the J armies {n 
the East is greatly by he tae tht 
they make.no nolse, They with no bands, 
no drums beat réveillé or tattoo, and In action 
the Japanese utter no cheers. The officers have 
a code of siguals whistling that serves to 
direct the movement of the troops, 

A Farnoa : hes an im: = 
cradle-incu or delica ° 
slats of a neat tinned-copper cradle, beneath 
which fs a boiler or water-bath and a kerosine 
lamp, the cradle or ineubation-chamber being 
closed by a movable glass plate, amd contalaing 
a wire-ganze bed, a molstening sponge, and a 
thermometer, wt a =a 

E:cut miles over 
Catorce Station, on the National Raliway, 


ta from once being the stronghold and 
arty of a bend of foustetn of the most des- 


te and su oa that ever laid 
te on the in Mexico. 
“enee 9 there was a craze for the 
cactus, by the mania of history 
Tt thrives on the stony, arid of California. 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Macus.—No public institution of the sort exists. 

b. ©. D.—The court’s order must be strictly obeyed. 

Ovrio.—It appears to be « token; take it to some 
dealer. 


Fiat.~-You may sub-let unlese you have agreed not 
to do so. 

oi a hil] and thereabouts would be the most 
Uke 

Wu aur. —There are several ; give an order to 
your 

LowER tavaily name of the Farls of 
Rosebery is Oro 2B 

Pua —An octoroor Is the po ang of a quadroon and 
a white person—one-eighth negro blood. 

Svsrz.—A domestic servant may give notice at any 
time, and may be given notice at any time. 

Dovntrrr.—A present to a gentleman must depend 
upon his tastes and the state of your financer. 

Hortyv#ock.—It is believed that the hollyhock was 
ener Europe from China, as early as the year 
ore, 


Jor.—We must refer you to a dealer in old coins. It 
is trapossible to identify a rare cois from a general 
description. 


Taxcetes —Washing the face with eour buttermilk is 
said to remove freckles or a )tttle lemon juice applied in 
a simollar manner, 

I. O. U.—If the debt has not been acknowledged 
within the last six years, ite recovery is barred by the 
Statute ¢ of Limitations. 

One ‘is Trovuntx.—A marriage oer performed 
cnder assumed names is as legal end binding as if the 
“eal names are employed. 

F. T.—One paper would do as yb, ancther. Your 
best course would be to refrain from ad until 
alter ses in the colony. 

PR tee att at once t pear wie slsdne 
your reason for ao, and avoid eg. a 
yourself in a ~ = boagiew «hey * 

Orr oF THE Queun’s Naver.—H M8. Victoria was 

sunk in 


rammed and the Mediterranean by H.M.8. 
Camperdown, on June 22ad, 1893. 
Satiie.—Soaking in vinegar and water will im 
the colour, Then rinse in coffee, and tron while Pp 
with a piece of Sanne) laid over it. 
Potts Perxixs.—No, it is not for you to com- 
mence 4 correspondence ana gentleman, with 


whom you are so slightly acquainted. 

Juwet oy Asta.—Sardine, or sardius, is a precious 
stone, blood-red, so called from the dty of Sardis, in 
Lesser Asta whens the best were found. 

Busy Benoit chenle, bo wad Oo ee oral 
that is The alkali —_ the grease to turn 
into soap, # does the work of cleansing. 

8. J—soeming 6 should ane ey ha bi 
remove the cdees  wailen te © Bt =~ oa 
either could hardly be judged wbadaning sag 

Harmrr.—A man to a garden-party in a frock 
coat and fall bat Mth party is g\ven ta London or near 
ise. In the country a t style of dress is allow- 


0. R. W.—Write to Secretary, Ea Bervice Oom- 
mission, Cannon-row, Waketatien .W., who will at 
information, with date of next examina- 


Rexit.—Make a few smali muslin tags, and put a 
little piece of campher in each ; then pin them where 
tbe smell of the camiphor will reach the parts you want 


“Arrscnor.— your wife refuses to live with you, 
it good reason, you cannot be nen ae 
fat to her support, ealces ss she beconies chargeable 


Litrtie Hovsawire.—Oarbolic acid is an excellent 
disinfectant. golntion of it should be 


pels, ar viupend feemener peme Se 
of mourning, es nowadays a5 
w long they wear the coward token of grief, 
= whether they shall do so at 
« Bartisnen.—The church as 7 law established in 
Sootland ts the Churob ; i wn sateen 
the attempt to 


Jovenanters s' 
RoveRto,—Give all the time you can epee to the 
useful knowledge. Read biographies of 


ae 
self-ruade” men first ; foe will shew you usefal 


examples and models for imitation. 
Ecowomy.--As s00n as 
sit na down the 


to 
ae 


asa Ane are a number of — actors sly 
actresses who prepare young persons © stage. To 
secure the services of zach Fu should read advertise- 


ments in the leading dramatic papers. 
Rosz.—It should be washed in water and vinegar, 
equal a wa: ean , and then, after 


parts, using rteot 
4a , rubbed with aclean ye and « little linseed 
using any liquid or cream polish. 
Toray.—Put a piece of blottin, over the spot 
and then ~ a hot om ges won m4 The paper 
will absorb the grease, the little dust which 
remains fas may be teaavediith eunpand water. 


Arravr.—The climate of Britich ‘egies am © is 
exceedingly tr to and except u 
advice of a map, we not think you ebomd 
venture to go there, for a lengthened term. 


Grerw Dick.—The hairs can be removed one by one 
in the method on describe, process is not 
dangerous, but is very painful. We do not know the 
actual cost, bu Dut understand that No very expensive. 

INDIGNATION. 08g worm Be a dog does not give you 
the ownership of tt, however many times you advertise 

; and the trae owner may reclaim it at any 
time, If- you detain it, thie is = your own risk and 
expense, 

Now-weataen wiax.—A rosy sky at sunset presages 
fine weather ; 4 red ekyin mayne = tag hye dl 
much perhapo rain ; a grey in the moraing, 
= @ high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair 

er, 

a EXNIE.— We think that more satisfaction is got out 

hair-cleth covering than from sny other; 
es if of best quality, does very well, but once ft is 
& Hitle there is culty in renewing it again ; 

good ‘goed phadh ts for wene puchege next $0 hete-stoth. 


LOVE'S CHARM. 


Love, Yen have charmed me with that red-gold hair 
That shone as o1 Saeeh So een Se waneen oleg 
ee eS ee eee 
op all 00 ey ed sunbeam stray 


# to riot run, 
Sparkiing and dakthe ike a little wus sun. 


Love, you have charmed me with those tender eyer, 
In var enya now thoughtful and now sad, 
And now th mirth. How I would En 
One look warm my heart and make me g 
One look to tell me, Love, you would be mine— 

Though all the world as I am thine. 


you have charmed me with that gentle tone, 
so silvery, like some sweet bell 
Across the sea at sunset ; as alop 
My ight boat acme th owe of the swell 
And bu water’ 1 
Sound sweetly—throvgh the stillness over all. 


Yes, you have charmed mo, and the witching 
You threw a eahd teat thts fh toot On aete, 
bap inane be wands fester bemebaon too well 


wish that I were free sgain ; 
sak comedians. in an all too fleeting dream, 
Joyous, I live a life that might have been. 


4 L.—It can be done by the windows wide, 
ondk Cocaine wil dita bakit ee: 


Ua 


na 


E 
é 


ue 











Lovalist.—Queen Victoria has had nine =, 
Victoria, now Dowager Empress of Germany, born in 
1840; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, born in 141 ; 
Alice, Grand ee ‘of Hesse, born fn 1843, and die 
in 1878; ES soma Me ake of Edinburgh, born in 1844: 
Princess Helena, born in 1846; Princess Louise, born in 
1848; Arthur, Duke of Vonna: ight, born in 1850 > 
id, Dake of Albany, born im 1853, and died in 
1884; Princess Beatrice, born in 1857. 
Mzta.—For the insides, mix ether two cups of 
coger one cup of water and one and a half tablespoon~- 
of arrowroot. Let them boll from five to cight 
minutes, stirring constantly. After removing from the 
fire, stir the mixture until it comes to a cream. en 
nearly smooth add one teaspoonful extract of. yanills 
and form the cream into balls. For tho cuteldes, roclt 
half a pound of sweet [chocolate, without adding any 
water, and roll the cream balls in it while it is warm. 


F. D.—To one quart of warm milk add « tablespoc 
ful of rennet, and stand it by the fre until it Silanes © a 
thick curd. Strain and press out il the whey. Put 
the curd into a pan or basin, and rub it quite smooth ; 
add four ounces each of fresh butter and castor sug rar, 
and two eggs well beaten. Mix the whole well, and add 
a little grated nutmeg, a few drops of essence of lemon, 
and a few currants, A stale sponge cake rubbed fine 
into the above is considered an improvement. Now 
take some puff parte, cut a long atrip, one inch wide 
and half an inch thick. Out in squares, and ro)l out 
rtlet pan. Trim the spare 
paste neutly off the edges of the after it is put 
on them, or have a cutter the = a of the edge 
of the pan, which will save that trouble. Fill in the 
curd, covering the whole of the paste to the very edge. 
sitta little sugar over the cakes, and bake in a moderate 


TRY IT ON] 


Dab a small 
juantity on a 
‘enny & lJeave 
it over night. If 
it sets up acid 
the surface will 
become en 
with Verdigris. 


“MATCHLESS” 


will not turn 

,” metal greenand 
} o is therefore free 
< from acid, 


“MATCHLESS = wera. POLISH 


And take no other 
Paton, Calvert & Co., Liverpool. 
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How to Play the Piano. 
Unique Tutor by PROF 


MUN] patel 
This marvellous tutor (self-instructor) is co 

musio size, and as simple as ABO, It enable 
without previor 8 knowle@ge of music. to learn 
weekto play the piano or Organ beaut tu ly,» 
all keys, improvise, and play dance max Mos 
mended to all music lovers by the Week! Ri 
Absolutely invaluable asa time caver a and ple 
now become immediately your own acoompa 











charmed with it. Post free a 6d. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
New Treatise based on the true Italian method, showing Low to 
breathe, produce, and preserve the voi also how to phrase and 
sing with ease, gool taste and effect, V ry highly recommend: 4 


by eminent authorities. Imvaiuable to a 
Public Speakers, Post free, Is. 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 
14e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


sea COMMENCING. 
£20 en Saeco , 8d, How to open a 


es ia, | ToBAgOONLa7e 
Sere 
Tex Loxpow Reapem can be sont to any part of the 
d Bight The yess i eubecripion 
One pence, e y su 
for the Monthly F Part, including Renrly sul 
Bight Shillings and Eightpence, ng hy my 
Au Back Nowerns, Pants and Voitome are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


| Singers, Clergymen aad 











NOTICE.—Part 459 is Now ne Bix pence 
st ea Rightpence. Also Vol LE bound ia 
clo 


5 A gn A Bg LXXIL ts now Ready} Price 
Gn rene, post-free, 0e-halfpence. 

Att Lerrers ro 3u Appxessxep To THe E70" 

Lompow Reapgs, 26, Oatherine Btrect, Sirand, 


manus 





a®s. We cannot undertake to return reject 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. — 


BEECHAM’ PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 














“BEECHAM'S PILLS Sick Headache, Constipation, 


SAINT HELENS 





Weak Stomach, Wind, Impaired Digestion, 


= 

















—. Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 





Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1g. 13d. and Qs. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each box. 





OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 


The Reason is 
Simple as A B C. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


HAVE BEEN TRIED FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


There is a reason for everything, and the reason for the popularity of Beecham’s Pills is 
that they fill all the requirements of a general antidote in a more satisfactory manner than any 
proprietary medicine ever placed before the public. ‘‘ You may lead a horse to the water, but you 
cannot make it drink.’’ Beecham’s Pills are brought before your notice, and whether you require 
them or not—if not to-day, you may to-morrow—when the necessity arises, you should, in your 
own interest, take them. The reason for their need is often best known to yourself; but be 


that as it may, you will show good reason by taking them in reasonable doses, and doing so is 
as simple as A BC. 








London: Published by the Proprietor at 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, and printed by WoopraLt and Kixpar, Long Acre, W.C. 
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